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For the Companion, 
ROSINE’S STORY. 
By Sherwood Bonner. 


Among the brave American girls studying art 
in Paris is one who is called ‘‘Bonny Alice” by 
her friends, ‘Miss Maxwell’? by her acquain- 
tances, and “La jolie mademoiselle’ by the 
butcher and baker and candlestick maker, who 
supply her with their several wares. 

She lives with an elder sister, May, in an ap- 
partement, as these French homes are called, up 
six flights of stairs. There are four rooms; a 
salon, from the windows of which is an exquisite 
view of the beautiful city; a studio, hung round 
with specimens of Alice’s work; a bed-rvom, 
pretty and bright; and lastly, the shining little 
cuisine, or kitchen, where May reigns mistress 
over kettles and pots. 

One Monday morning I was in the salon chat- 
ting with the two girls, when there was a ring at 
the bell, and Rosine came in. Rosine was a 
cunning little blanchisseuse, or washerwoman, 
who worked in the large establishment of Mad- 
aue Julie Brate, just opposite, and was her es- 
pecial favorite. 

She was a Normandy girl; not pretty, but with 
aquaint, nice face, that made one like her. As 
she entered, she looked so picturesque in her 
long, loose, white apron, with her two plaits of 
fair hair tied up on top of her head with a red 
ribbon, that I said to my friend,— 

“Why don’t you paint Rosinc?’’ 

“So I might,” she said, with animation. “I 
was just wishing for a new model, and Rosine 
would be good practice. She has such nice col- 
oring,”’ and Alice’s eye dwelt approvingly on 
the Normandy girl’s brown face, with healthy 
ruses in the cheeks, fair hair, and olive-gray eyes. 

“Rosine, should you like to have your portrait 
painted?” 

“Muis, oui, mademoiselle,’’ she said, flush- 
ing with pleasure; “only I am so ugly. I have 
the eyes so small.”? 

“They are very honest,”’ said Alice, ‘‘and that 
is better than beauty.”” Whereupon Rosine 
blushed her gratitude. 

“Can you come to-morrow?” asked Alice. 

“Certainly, if mademoiselle wishes it; because 
to-morrow is a holiday, and we have leave to do 
as we please.” 





Paris?” 


; the dreadful war,”’ she said, with a shudder. 
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ROSINE’S STORY. 


‘“‘And you are willing to leave your beautiful! Guns were fired from the windows of houses, 


from behind the little kiosk where newspapers 


“Paris has never been the same to me since | were sold, on the streets, even from the very 


church-steps, A frenzy for killing seized on the 


“You were here then?” I asked, becoming in-| people. No matter who fell, the horrid work 


terested. “Tell me something avout it.’’ 
“Ali! it isa sad story; butif madame desires to 
hear, it would not be gentiiic for me to refuse.” 
“Indeed I wish very much to hear.” 


As nearly as possible I repeat in her own words 
what she said to me on that pleasant June day: 
“It has been five years now, madame,—nearly 
six,—since our beautiful city was attacked by 
those great, strong-legged Prussians, who cared 
no more for our grand monuments and lovely 
parks than if they had been bee-hives and beer- 
gardens. Crash! crash! came the cannon-balls, 
| knocking down houses like nine-pins; and whirr 
came the great bomb-shells, bursting open and 
| scattering death around. Oh, it was a terrible 
| time!”’ 
| Rosine was alive now with animation. 


| a look at Alice. 





T stole 
She was working away busily, 


It was in this way that I led Rosine to speak. | 


| went on. 

“Pierre Costet, the baker, lived not far from 
us. He did not dare stay in his shop, but made 
his bread in the cellar, and passed it up through 
a little trap-door. I went every morning for the 
bread, and I assure madame it was no light mat- 
ter to cross the street with the bullets whizzing 
around. But some one had it to do, and my life 
was no more than another’s. Besides, I trusted 
in God to take care of me, though some said 
God had forgotten Paris and its wretched people. 





every morning to kneel and pray God to guard 
|me while I went for bread for ‘my poor little 


| Jeanne and Henri. Then I ran away very fast | 


|} across the street,—I always ran, though I sup- 
| pose it made no difference,—and no harm ever 
}came to me. Once, indeed, I heard a bullet 
| bass through my hair, that was unbound and 


An appointment was made, and Rosine left) with a countenance expressive of entire satisfac- | floating behind me. It seemed as if the demon’s 


with her bundle of linen. 

The next morning, at eleven, I dropped in to 
see my friends,—or dropped up, as May had a 
way of stating it,—and found Alice busy at work, 
with the little blanchisseuse for a model. 

Rosine had gotten herself up in her holiday 
costume; a red skirt, striped with broad black 


her sturdy little feet. 


fected Rosine of yesterday. 
“Iam in despair,” said Alice. 


if she expected to be shot.” 


Wish you would talk with her.” 


“Tam willing to help you all I can, but don’t 


Count too confidently on my success.” 

draw her out. 

Ject that interested her. 
ay, 

Without you?” 


the other. Iam all alone.”’ 





“Alas! madame, I have neither the one nor 


| tion. 

“You must have been very young then,’’ I said. 
| “Madame, I have now twenty years; then I 
had fourteen. I was a great girl, tall as lam 


| NOW; old enough to know and suffer everything. 


Vandimir’s. 


| breath had passed along the back of my neck. 

| ‘Another day, a worse thing happened. It 
| was a quiet, lovely morning in May. The 
streets, for a wonder, were still, and one could 
| imagine all trouble at an end. Iskipped over to 


| I was living then, madame, at the Comte de | the baker’s quite merrily, and called for my 
I was the bonne for his two grand-| bread. Pierre, too, seemed to feel quite bright 
bands, a blue bodice laced with a silver cord, | children, petite Jeanne, and Henri, a bold, brave 
blue ribbons on her hair, and red stockings on boy. Monsieur le Comte had an appartement | head out of the trap-door, and we had a little 


} 


|and happy. He popped his old white-capped 


| in the Rue Royale, and our house, madame, was chat together, just as we used before the trou- 


But with her best bib and tucker she had put | almost the only one on the street that escaped | bles came. 
on a Sunday manner that was not so pleasing. destruction or serious damage. We got on well | 
She looked constrained, ill at ease, and stood enough during the seige, though, my faith! we | had just stretched out his arm to give me two, blood. 
bolt upright, a stiff, uncompromising little fig- were often hungry. 
ue, as far removed as possible from the unaf- ‘ 


“T handed him the money for payment and he 


| sous in change, when a bullet came along, and 


could tell. We got on well enough for a day or 
two with what we had in the house, but on the 
third day we were not only out of bread, but of 
every other kind of provision. 

“In the morning, Monsieur le Comte ventured 
out, but soon came back, all shaking with anger 
and fear. It was the worst day of all, he said. 
The Communists had got the upper hand, and 
were acting like devils let loose. They had set 
fire to churches and palaces; they were destroy- 
ing the grand Vendome Column, and most 
frightful of all, they had got hold of some of the 
fire-engines, and instead of water, were throw- 
ing petroleum upon the burning houses. 

“Tt is demons let loose,’ said the ;Comtg. 
‘My people, close windows and doors. Resigh 
yourselves to fate. Better to die here with dig- 
nity than to go outside and be butchered like 
dogs.’ wee 

“He looked very grand as he said thf8, with 
his white hair, and trembling, outstretched 
hands; but for me, when evening came on, and 
the children were crying for bread, I could not 
stay in-doors. 

“So I put on my hood, and slipped out quietly, 
to beg Julia Brate for a morsel of something to 





“T never was one to believe that, so I used! 


eat. 

“She was ready enough to divide, though she 
only had a single loaf. 

“I wish it was into the heart of some of these 
vile aristocrats,’ she said, as she drove the sharp 
knife through the loaf. She looked so tall and 
fierce as she stood by the table, that she fright- 
ened me. 

“She was a thin woman, with big, black eyes, 
and pointed teeth. She always wore her sleeves 
very short, and many a time her arms, coming 
out of the suds, had reminded me of long brown 
snakes with foam 2round their mouths. 

“*These are grand times, Rosine, my girl,’ 
she said. ‘The people will rule France yet. We 
will show what we mean by our watch-words, 
| “Liberté, Egalite, Fraternite.”’ 

*T don’t know about that,’ I said, ‘but the 
times are very terrible to me; and my poor chil- 
dren are crying for bread.’ 

“Just then Julie’s husband, Fiangois, came in. 
| Ordinarily he was a pleasant, mild-mannered 
man; but to-night I hardly knew him. His blue 
blouse was torn and blood-stained, his face grimy 
and black. He said to his wife,— 
|; ‘Embrace me, my angel. All goes well. 
Our cause gains. The city isin our hands, Ah, 
these are grand times!’ 

***So [ have been telling Rosine,’ said Julie, 
‘but the little fool does not know how to be 
grateful.’ 

“T can’t be grateful for anything when my 
little ones are starving,’ I said, ‘though every- 
thing may be as grand as you say,’ for, mind 
you, madame, I did not want to get into a quar- 
rel with them. They were so excited one would 
think they had been drinking absinthe. But 
they had not. It was only the madness in the 


! 


“Francois was fond of my little Jeanne and 


“Madame la Comtesse was a dainty old lady, if you believe me, madame, went right through Henri, whom he had often seen when I took 


and had vowed at first never to eat horse-flesh, 


‘Do what I as we heard of so many doing; but in four 
may, I cannot persuade her to be natural. She months’ time she was only too glad to get it. 
braces herself up to have her portrait painted as After awhile, we could not even get that, at any 
ye | price, and then we ate Henri’s pet dog. Mon- 
“Talk to her; get her interested,” I suggested. | sieur charged me not to tell madame and the 
‘lcan’t talk and paint at the same time. I children, and to this day they do not know but | 


| that the poor little beast was lost in the streets. 


compared with what was to follow. 


| 


‘All this was bad enough, but it was nothing 


Pierre’s arm, tearing it in the most frightful 
manner above the elbow. It must have been a 
chance shot, for no one would have harmed 
Pierre, who made as good bread as one could 
find in Paris, and was a very necessary man to 
our street. 

“He turned as white as his own flour, and 
renga out, ‘Oh, I’m killed! I’m killed!’ for he 
was a coward at heart, madame, for all he was 


I : Madame | so big and fat. 
took a chair near Rosine, and set myself to| has heard of the Communist Insurrection? Ah, | 


“Then he tumbled down like a great white 


them to walk in the park; and he said, ‘Come 
| with me to-morrow, and I will get you plenty of 
food for your little ones.’ 


| ‘fam afraid,’ I answered. ‘Couldn’t you 


‘bring me something when you come home, 


| Francois? 

| ‘Home!’ he said, laughing, ‘there’s work to 
be done before I see home to-morrow, my girl. 

| You might have a long waiting. Better come 

| with me. I'll take care of you.’ 

| “Well, madame, the desire to get the food 


By good luck, I hit upon a sub- it was a bitter cup for Paris to drink, when her | sheep, and his wife came running to his help, | was stronger than my fear, so I agreed to go with 


Hg ‘ | own people turned against her! No man’s life while Julie Brate, the blanchisseuse over the; him. In the morning I crept out very quietly, 
Should you like to go to America, Rosine?” | was safe. At all hours of day and night, crack!| way, laughed, as if she thought ita fine thing | not to disturb the family, who were all asleep, 


| which we knew meant that some one had got| was a strange woman, and had acted quite 


“What would your father and mother do his death-shot. 
| “We stayed shut up in our rooms, scarcely 
| daring to even open a window, for bullets were | bread made at Pierre’s shop, and where we | ing all the time of the great work that was going 


wildly since the beginning of the troubles. 
“Naturally, madame, there was no more 


P Yes, indeed, madame, and I mean to go some crack! went the rifles, often followed by a cry | tosee a man’s arm mangled. But indeed she | —God be praised that they could sleep. 


“T found Francois waiting for me, almost as 
excited as he was the evening before. He went 
| hurrying along, dragging me by the arm, talk- 


| flying constantly, like birds, through the air.’ should get our next supply, only the good God on. But it was terrible to me to see those noble 
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houses in flames, and the people rushing about 
the streets, with uncombed hair and clothes all in 
disorder. 

“We were going towards the Madelaine, near 
which the Communists had made a barricade, 
when, all of a sudden, we heard a fearful cry, 
and saw hundreds of people, men, and women, 
running up the broad steps of the church, They 
were all shrieking together, and I could only 
make out the words, “The soldiers, the soldiers! 
We are lost!’ 

““*What!’ cried Pierre, ‘has the day turned ?’ 

“He stood still as if suddenly fastened to the 
earth. Then we saw the soldiers marching on 
steadily, turning neither to right nor left. The 
people—who were all Communists—thought to 
find safety in the church; but ah, madame, there 
was no mercy for them! 

“We stood there and saw the soldiers march 
up the steps, force the great doors, and then 
shrieks and groans from within told that inno- 
cent and guilty were being slaughtered there 
together. 

“Francois clutched my arm wildly. 

* ‘Rosine, all is lost!’ he said. ‘What must 
I do?’ 

** ‘Are you in danger, Fran¢ois?’ I replied, and 
I started at my own voice, it sounded so hollow 
and far away. 

* ‘Danger—yes,—but I will save myself!’ 

“He sprang from my side and took a place at 
a fire-engine that was playing on a fine house 
near the Madeleine. Side by side with him was 
a fine young gentleman, like those you see, 
madame, walking on the boulevards with flowers 
in their button holes. Behind him was a priest 
in his gown—just a medley of men, picked up 
anywhere, who were ready for work. 

“There was one I knew, a little ugly tailor 
who worked on our street, Nobody liked him, 
and Francois had had words with him more than 
once. He had little light greenish eyes, that 
stood out from his face like a frog's. 

“*No sooner did he catch sight of Francois than 
he cried out, ‘Voila! un Communiste.” 

“Far, far be it from me, madame, to say that 
Francois had done right; but to my death-day I 
shall think it a wicked, wicked sin that this evil- 
minded tailor should betray poor Francois Brate. 

“Every one turned to look at him when the 
cry was raised. The young man shrank away 
from his side as if he had been a wild beast. 
Then a company of soldiers passed, and the tai- 
lor denounced Frangois in a shrill, high voice, as 
a Communist and traitor, saying that he had 
seen him put petroleum balls in more than one 
house. 

“At that time, madame, even the suspected 
men were shot down like dogs; so short time 
was given to Francois. ‘One moment! give me 
one moment!’ he cried, as he heard his death- 
order given. 

“What, are you a coward, too?’ said the of- 
ficer, who was a frowning old man with great 
white moustaches. 

“Francois turned on him fiercely. 

“ “Ask me if I know how to die,’ he said, ‘and 
I will reply to you that I am French. But I 
have a wife. Give me time for a message.’ 

“Hurry, then,’ said the officer, ‘there is no 
time now for sentiment,’ 

“Francois beckoned to me, and took off his 
great silver watch. 

“*Put this in your bosom, Rosine, and if you 
get home alive, take it to my poor wife. I should 
like to have Christian burial. Tell her that was 
my last wish. It is hard to die without a priest, 
but tell her I was not afraid, and she was bien 
aimée to the last.’ 

“You have said enough,’ said a voice, that 
seemed to me tocome out of the clouds; and 
five minutes later I heard the crack of rifles, and 
Frangois feil. 

“Then they all hurried away, and I crept up 
to where he lay. Idon't know where my strength 
came from, but I put my arms underneath his 
shoulders and dragged him off to a quiet place, 
out of the reach of the horses and wheels. Then 
I turned towards home. 

“Now, madame, for a while I lost my head. 
I remember nothing for some hours of that dread- 
ful day, except standing and looking at the Tuil- 
leries in a blaze, and hearing far up amid the 
flames the silver clock-strokes every quarter of 
an hour, as if the old clock were timing its own 
death. 

“But at last I found myself in my own street, 
and too soon before Julie Brate’s door. She 
came out to meet me. She had ona clean cap, 
and her face was smiling. 

“What hast thou done with my husband” 
she said. ‘The table is laid, and he promised to 
bring fruit and bread,’ 

“T looked in and saw the table spread with a 
clean cloth. There were a bunch of flowers, a 
bottle of wine, aud two plates. The horror of it 


all was too much for me. 
my throat was dry as dust. 

***Why don’t you say something?’ said Julie. 
‘Why do you stand and stare in that way. 
Have you lost your senses?’ 

“I took the watch from my bosom, and hand- 
ed it to her. In that instant she guessed all. 
She gave one shriek that I still hear sometimes 
in my dreams, 

‘**He is dead?’ she said. 

aes 

‘* “And the cause of the people?’ 

** “Ts dead too.’ 

“She sunk to the floor,—not suddenly, but 
slowly, as if, one by one, her muscles had turned 
to boiled macaroni, and there she lay, rigid and 
cold. The sight of her, so strong always, down 
like that, gave me strength. I busied myself 
with her, and finally she}spoke, but weakly and 
feebly, like a child. ‘I killed him,’ she mur- 
mured, ‘I urged him on.’ 

‘He sent you his dear love,’ I replied, ‘and 
hoped you could manage to—bury him on Chris- 
tian ground.’ 

“She started up. ‘Where is he?’ 

‘* “I dragged him under the arcades.’ 

** ‘Come.’ 

“‘\ few moments running brought us to the 
spot where the dead man lay. 

“We found an empty vegetable-cart, madame, 
and got him home. Noone looked at us as we 
went through the streets. Such sights were too 
common. 

“It was nine o’clock when I got back at last to 
my little ones. I gave them bread, and then I 
fell in a faint. For a month I knew nothing. 
Julie Brate had me taken to her house, and she 
nursed me like a mother. When I came to my- 
self, Paris was at peace, and it was long before 
I knew all the horrors of the insurrection. But 
Ihad seen enough to make my heart cold to my 
own city, and even now, madame, when the 
flowers bloom and the sun shines, it seems to me 
that the air smells of blood.” 

Here Alice interrupted Rosine. I had become 
too much interested to remember the painting, 
but she had worked all through with the enthu- 
siasm of a true artist. 

“How do you like it?” asked she. 

It was a spirited likeness, Rosine’s very self, 
with a saddened expression, that gave refine- 
ment and dignity to the homely little face. 

“It is not half finished,”’ said Alice; ‘‘but come 
and see it after two days’ work.”’ 

“I beg your pardon for talking so much, made- 
moiselle,’’ said Rosine, timidly. ‘“‘I forgot about 
the picture.” 

“The very thing I wanted,” said Alice, “and 
I thank both you and madame very much.” 

When the picture was finished, I begged it of 
Alice. Itnow hangs on my wall; and its quaint 
simplicity and earnestness is to me an image of 
heroism, more suggestive than the finest ideal of 
an ancient painter, 


———_+o>+—___. 


AN ANSWER. 


You ask :ne, wondering why I sing, 
And why my lips in laughter part; 

The ripples of my mirth all spring 
From the deep sorrow at my heart. 


A smile is easier than a tear 
That serves to keep sad memories green, 
And always through what is, I hear 
The echoes of what might have been. 
Temple Bar. 





For the Companion, 
BILL JENKINS. 
By Alma. 

“Yes,”’ said the old man, “yes, he was the 
worst boy I ever saw, as far as I could tell. His 
name was Jenkins, and he lived down at Cut 
and Come Corners, with an old woman that he 
called his granny. 

“I don’t suppose the boy had any edication to 
boast of, or, in fact, any at all; and as to his 
granny, it was folks’ opinion that she didn’t 
come quite honest by her chicken bones. It 
stands to reason. She never kept chickens, but 
you might always see chicken bones and feathers 
round about the dirty puddles in front of her 
house. 

“Bad! that aint the word. That boy was the 
terror of the neighborhood. A soft-spoken boy 
he was, too. You wouldn’t ’a’ believed he was 
so full of the wicked one. He'd come and bring 
you a penny he found at your front door, and 
carry off something from the kitchen worth a 
dollar. 

“They tried to git him into the school,—that red 
school ’us as you see under the big elm, yonder, 
—and they got him there; but he carried on so 
that the teacher begged the committee to take 
him out agin, ‘cause he spiled the other boys. 

“’*Twa'n’t no use trying to punish him; if you 
did, he'd girdle your trees, dig up your fruit- 
bushes, and humstring your cattle. People did 





say he beat his old granny, but I don't think 


I tried to speak, but | 


that’s true, for she was strong enough to master 
him, any way. 

“There was only one person that had any pity 
for him, and that was little Nanny Skye, the 
minister’s daughter. 

“When you asked her why she always spoke 
so kind to him, she only said she pitied him be- 
cause he was so wicked! Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? But there, Nanny Skye wasn’t 
any of yourcommon sort. If angelsever walked 
the earth, and I’m thinkin’ they do sometimes, 
that Nanny was one. If ever eyes looked like 
the blue of heaven, and hair like the gold of the 
sunshine, hers did. I think no livin’ creeter that 
I ever saw, was her equal in beauty. 

“Is she still handsome? Well, I expect so, 
sir. What there is of the mortal frame is dust 
to-day, under the ground in the churchyard, 
which you can see from here; but I expect she’s 
more beautiful in the better country than she 
was here. 

“She died the day she was eighteen, sir, and 
there was mourning far and wide. And he who 
was to have carried her to his own home just a 
month from that day, lives here still, a middle- 
aged, solitary man. And if you go to her grave 
of a Sunday morning, you'll find flowers there, 
though she has laid in that dust nigh on to thirty 
years. Oh, yes, he’s old now, and he talks of 
her, and talks of meeting her, as if he’d parted 
from her but yesterday. 

‘However, about the boy,—Bill Jenkins was 
his name,—and he would ’a’ been fifteen or so 
the day he stoned an old manon the road. A 
poor vagrant, sir, with gray hairs, as was took 
dizzy, and Bill thought he was drunk, and 
stoned him, and cut him in the head, and laughed 
at him and mocked him. 

“Well, that night, when he went home, his 
granny takes him to one side. 

“I’ve got a sick man here,’ she said, ‘a poor 
sick man that some wicked wretch has been and 
stoned,—as if he hadn’t had sufferin’ enough be- 
fore!’ and then she burst out a-crying, which 
frightened Bill, as well it might, seeing she'd 
never shed a tear before to his knowing. 

“The poor man was asleep, and when he saw 
the head all bandaged up, Bill felt ashamed, 
for the creeter seemed all but dying. Then his 
granny wrung her hands. 

‘Pll have to tell it, Bill, something makes 
me tell it, that, there man is my boy, my son, 
the only son I ever had, and oh, how I loved 
him! Yes, yes, and that there man is your 
father, your poor unfortunate father, who'd bet- 
ter never have been born, though a dear boy he 
was till he got a-going in bad company. 

***And Bill, that there man with the gray 
head, and sunk eyes, and withered body, aint 
but thirty-five years old, for his life’s been 
a-wasting away in a prison these fifteen years, 
ever since you were born. That’s as true as 
Gospel, and you’re going on in his ways as fast 
as ever you can; and I knowed by what he said, 
as it was your hands, the hands of his own child, 
as threw the stones at his poor head. O Bill, 
will you come to the gallows? They jest saved 
his neck, and now he’s only come home to die.’ 

“Well, that boy never spoke a word, but he 
turned as white as a sheet. Then he slunk out 
of the cottage, and kept away for two whole 
days. Mebby he was repenting of hissins. The 
third day, he come back, humble-like, and he 
knelt down by his father and begged him to for- 
give him. 


“Then he went to Miss Nanny, and told her 
the wholéMory, and the sweet child come down 


to the cottage and brought nice, nourishing 
things, and pretty, proper words, and poor Bill, 
he watched her, as if she was an angel for cer- 
tain. 

“It was months and months the poor convict 
lingered, but Bill didn’t go to any of his old 
tricks then. He was always at the side o’ that 
poor, worn-out critter; and many’s the time I’ve 
met him, tottering along, leaning on Bill’s arm, 
and holding a stick besides. 

“Well, the poor soul went off at last, and then 
everybody dreaded for Bill again; but they 
needn’t. The wickedest boy in the world had 
grown just as quiet asalamb. You could see 
in his face what had come over him, and Miss 
Nanny and the minister stood his friends. 

“Smart! Why, there wasn’t a smarter young 
fellow living than he proved himself, after a 
time. Do you see that big house, with the sun- 
shine falling all over it? That’s his house. He 
learned a business, and he grew lucky, and he 
took his old granny to a good home while she 
lived, and then he set up a store, and it’s the 
best store in town, too. 

‘He's never married, but he’s found some re- 
lations as had children, and taken ’em right in, 
and give ’em a home, and schooled ’em; and 
there aint better-mannered children in all the 





place,—real little gentlemen. 


“They talk about bad blood,—I don’t know,— 
seems to me we’re pretty much all alike, for he 
says to this day that if Miss Nanny had given 
him up, he’d ’a’ gone to the Evil One. So you 
see it all comes back to the longing we have to 
be thought well of, the worst of us, don’t it?” 


_-———t* or 





For the Companion. 


THE PUGILISTS. 

By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

“Madison’s been fighting me awful. He hit me 
smack in the mouth, and I ’most swallowed my 
teeth.” 
Jefferson said this as he came bursting into his 
mother’s room, looking almost as badly scratched 
and disordered as though he had been through a 
battle with a wild-cat. 

Madison followed close upon the heels of plain- 
tiff, looking as if he had been through a battle with 
several wild-cats; and oh, how angry he was! 
“Before I'd be a cry-baby and a tattle-tale!” he 
said, tauntingly, to his brother. Then he turned to 
his mother. ‘Anyhow, he pulled my nose first, and 
I won't take that from nobody!” 

“But he pull-pull-pulled my hair first,” Jeff re. 
torted, speaking so rapidly and vehemently that he 
sputtered. 

“But he kicked me r-r-right in the-the middle of 
the stomach, and it aches there now!” cried Madi- 
son, sputtering too, 

“He bit me!” shouted Jefferson. 

“T had to bite him to make him stop pinchin’ me,” 
yelled Madison. 

“I say he slapped me in the face ‘fore I pinched 
him!” screamed Jefferson. 

“Don’t care! Laint a-goin’ to be dared. He dared 
me to slap, and I slapped!” bawled Madison, 

During this noisy dispute between the two “young 
Presidents” (as the twins were sometimes called), 
the mother sat silent and sorely troubled, consider- 
ing what she should say ordo. Very often, to her 
great grief, the poor woman had to hear and settle 
such quarrels as this. 

“Boys,” she said, “you are breaking my heart.” 

This did not startle the boys, since they had heard 
it asserted a hundred times before. 

“There’s as much give to mother’s heart as to my 
rubber ball,” Jefferson had decided. 

“You are hurrying me to the grave,’ the mother 
continued. 

They had heard that, too, often enough to care 
very little about it. 

After this remark, the mother stopped in utter 
helplessness. She had tried everything, to the last 
extent of her resources, in the vain effort to puta 
stop to these belligerent outbreaks between her boys. 
She had scolded, and threatened, and whipped, and 
coaxed, and besought, and wept, and bribed; but all 
to very little purpose. Almost every day the little 
desperadoes had a pitched battle, and ran to her to 

The boys were twins, and in looks resembled each 
other so exactly that their mother was almost the 
only mortal who could tell them apart. 

“Shingle one of their heads,” said the father, im- 
patiently, one day. ‘“Ican’t tell t’other from which. 
l’ve always got ’em in a twist. I don’t believe the 
rascals know themselves apart. 

So it came to pass that Madison’s hair was kept 
cut to the skin, while Jefferson wore his in the neck. 

This put Jeff at a disadvantage in his encounters 
with his brother, since Madison was always sure to 
have the “best hold.” 

While the mother sat gazing helplessly at her 
quarrelsome boys, their father entered from an ad- 
joining room. He was brakeman on a Western 
railroad, and being much of the time away from 
home, knew very little about the behavior of his 
twins, except by reports from the mother. She 
might have succeeded better in her management of 
the boys if their father had been at home to reiv- 
force her. This time he happened to overhear the 
loud talk. 

“Been fighting again, hey?” he exclaimed. 

In his hand were two formidable-looking articles, 
—strong, substantial rawhides. The twins’ eyes 
grew considerably larger. The father handed ove 
of the whips to Madison. 

“Take this,”’ said he, sternly. 

Madison put out his hand in a solemn manner, ana 
took the whip. 

“Take this,”’ the father said to Jeff. 

Jeff put out his hand in an equally solemn way; 
and took the other whip. 

Then the strong-handed brakeman took hold of 
the boys, and set them squarely fronting each other, 
about three feet apart. 

“Now,” said he, “fall to,and whip jackets. Whip 
to your hearts’ content.” 

You should have seen the expression on those 
boys’ faces. 

Jefferson looked sheepishly at his mother, out of 
the corners of his eyes. Madison looked sheepishly 
at her out of the corners of his eyes. Then both 
looked at their father and then at each other, as if 
they did not know whether to laugh or cry. 

“Come, strike each other,” said father. ‘You be 
gin, Shingles.” 

This was what he had always called Madison since 
the day when the boy had come home from the bat- 
ber’s with his hair cut tothe scalp. Shingles smiled 
asickly smile. 

“I don’t want to,” quavered he. 

“What's the reason you don’t? You wanted t 
pull his hair and slap and bite him, a minute ago.” 

*’*Cause I was mad then,” said Shingles. 

“Bah! what difference should that make? UP 
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with your raw hide and make him suffer now!” | assured the passengers, who on the first news of the 


said the father, in the tone of one who meant to be 
obeyed. 

Madison saw that he must, and summoning pluck, 
he gave his brother a blow that went half round the 
checked blouse. The blow was harder than he had 
intended, and immediately Jefferson paid him one 
back that made him cry. 

Both were angry enough now to strike in good 
earnest. Atit they went, laying on slash for slash, 
without stop or stint, for full half a minute, and in 
that short but very lively space of time, I’ll warrant 
each one of them got asorer flogging than he had 
ever had before in his life. 

“Down brakes!’’ cried the father, thinking the 
performance had gone far enough. To make all 
fair, as Madison had struck the first blow, he al- 
lowed Jefferson the last. 

“Now, you young bruisers,”’ said he, “I'll tell you 
what I’ve done. I’ve engaged a policeman to keep 
an eye on my family. Every time you get to fight- 
ing, you’re to be taken to the station-house, and 
there you’re to whip jackets. You understand? If 
that doesn’t cure you, we'll try something else. 
Idon’t want to hear anything more of your claw- 
ing and scratching, and pulling hair and noses. 
Now kiss one another, and go out to play.” 

The boys stood face to face, red and flustered, like 
two young roosters. But they were under orders, 
and the shame of being obliged to do a thing which 
looked so silly, made them half sorry for each 
other, after all. So they kissed, and went out to- 
gether behind the house. There was one new 
ground of harmony between them now,—the sense 
of having been badly injured, somehow, by a third 
party. 

“Didn’t you feel awful mean ?” asked Shingles. 

“Mean! Of course I did,”’ said Jeff. “To have to 
fight when a feller ain’t mad is sneaky.” 

“If it’s mean to fight when father tells us to, 
seems like it ought to be meaner to fight when he 
tells us not to. Say we don’t fight no more?” sug- 
gested Shingles, 

“Say we don’t,” assented Jeff. 

“But you mustn’t tell the fellows you can lick 
me,” he stipulated. 

“But I can, you know,” said Madison. 

“You couldn't if your hair was as longas mine is— 
and you can’t no how.” 

“Can't 1?” cried Shingles, excitedly, springing to 
his feet. ‘Come on, and I’ll show you.” 

And the youngsters were on the point of squaring 
off for a fresh set-to, but the thought of their father 
came in good time. They unclenched their fists, 
and luded to d hostilities. Both looked 
sullen about it, however. 

“Bother!” muttered Shingles. “It’s going to be 
unhandy, though, if we can’t settle things.” 

“Tll tell you!” cried Jeff, after a meditative 
pause. “Let's call it a drawn game between us!” 

“Let's!” said Shingles. 

“There, it’s a drawn game which of us can lick.” 

“Yes. We're twins in licking.” 

“Yes.” And then there was another pause. 

“Say, Mads,” said Jeff, softly, “I’m glad we aint 
going to fight any more.” 

“So be I,’’ said Madison. 

“L like you,” said Jeff. 

“T like you,” said Madison, 

“Taint ever goin’ to give you another dare,” said 
Jeff. 

“Me neither,”’ said Shingles, 

“I'm always goin’ to give up to you,” said Jeff. 

“Me too,’’ said Shingles. 





+o —____ 


WHAT COURAGE DID. 


| mutiny were greatly frightened. 

As soon as the mutineers were gathered below, 
Commodore Ammen went among them and put the 
leaders in irons. One or two attempted to resist, 
but they submitted when the commodore, drawing 
his revolver, assured them that they should follow 
their dead companions, whose bodies had been 
thrown overboard. 

The resolute courage and calm determination of 
Commodore Ammen saved the Ocean Queen from 
becoming the scene of a terrible tragedy. 





For the Companion. 
AD LAURENCE’S RIDE. 


The early history of Texas is full of thrilling inci- 
dents. The settlers of that State had to risk life al- 
most daily. The frontier was the scene of danger, 
and deeds of daring were as familiar as household 
words to those undaunted men who lived on the 
border-line between advancing civilization and re- 
treating savageism. 

In after life, when their courage and industry had 
surrounded them with cultivated fields and vast 
herds of cattle, they would tell of the dangers inci- 
dent to their early days on the frontier. One such 
tale we recently read in a book made up of anec- 
dotes and stories of life in Texas. 

Adam Laurence settled in Texas, near the head 
waters of the Trinity River. In thesummer of 1832, 
he, with three other men, went out on the prairies 
to catch mustangs. 

In those days, wild horses, or mustangs, frequent- 
ed the vast plains of uninhabited Texas, and their 
capture was one of the sports of the frontier. It 
was also profitable hunting. 

A few expert riders, mounted upon strong and 
fleet horses, would go out for days mustanging, and 
return with a score of these wild horses. Each rider 
carried a strong lasso. On discovering a herd of 
mustangs, the hunters would carefully approach to 
within a short distance of them. Then makinga 
dash, each man would throw his lasso over the neck 
ofamustang. The contest was sharp and exciting, 
but after half an hour’s battle of pulling and haul- 
ing, the hunter would generally conquer. 

Ad Laurence, as he was called, and his compan- 
ions, had ridden ten miles out on the prairie. Sud- 
denly they discovered a herd of mustangs feeding, a 
mile or so distant. Cautiously they approached the 
horses, about a hundred in number, who showed no 
signs of fear. 

Ad noticed this singular fact, and was remarking 
upon it to his companions, when suddenly by each 
pony up sprang an Indian. At a jump they mount- 
ed, and rode for the hunters, coiling their lariats 
as they rode. 

There was no time for concealment. The hunt- 
ers made a straight shoot for the nearest settle- 
ment, about ten miles off. For the first three miles 
the hunters held their own, and even gained a little 
on their pursuers. Then the Indian ponies began to 
show their bottom. 

“T tell you,” said Ad, in narrating the adventure, 
“you've no idea how much an Indian can get out of 
them mustangs. Instead of being a weight to them, 
they seem to help them along, and they kept up 
such a powerful yelling, ’pears like you might have 
heard them to Red River.” 

Suddenly the Indians divided, the half striking off 
to the left. The hunters found out the reason, as 
they came to the bank of a deep ravine, up which, 
as it could not be crossed, they must go. The Ind- 
ians knew every inch of the ground, and while one 
party made straight for the head of the ravine, the 
other struck in below the hunters, to cut them off 





In May of 1864, 2 contingent of two hundred men, 
who had enlisted for naval service on the Pacific 
coast, were shipped at New York on board the Cali- 
fornia steamer, the Ocean Queen. Most of them 
were “roughs,”” who had served in the army. They 
were under the charge of Commodore Ammen and 
& subordinate officer. The steamer, loaded with a 
thousand passengers, was commanded by Capt. Tin- 
klepangh, a fine old seaman. 

On the first day out, the “roughs” showed a muti- 
hous spirit. They expressed strong dissatisfaction 
with their food and accommodations, and it was evi- 
dent that, influenced by two or three desperate lead- 
ers, they were preparing to seize the steamer and 
Tob the passengers. The captain proposed to run 
into the nearest port, and get rid of the mutinous 
“roughs,”” but this course was resisted by Commo- 
dore Ammen. He reasoned with the turbulent men, 
assuring them that he would see to it that they were 
properly cared for, but that if they resorted to vio- 
lence they should be severely punished. 

Commodore Ammen was so cool and gentle while 
stating his purpose that the mutineers did not think 
him in earnest, and went on with their plans. They 
were led by a young fellow, named Kelley, six feet 
four inches in height, very athletic and determined, 

A day or two after this conversation, Commodore 
Ammen heard the noise of a disturbance in a distant 
Part of the steamer. Going to the scene, he found 
Capt. Tinklepaugh in the hands of Kelley, and sur- 
Tounded by the other mutineers, who were ready to 
seize the vessel. Drawing his revolver, the commo- 
dore shot Kelley dead on the spot. Another leader 
was also instantly killed. 

The mutineers were in an instant cowed. They 
(nailed before the man who so promptly enforced 
his authority. Briefly addressing them, Commodore 
Ammen exhorted them to remember their duty and 
the flag under which they had enlisted. They ans- 
Wered with three hearty cheers, and went to their 
dinner, The calm d of the d 
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in that direction. 

“°Twas no use talking,” said Ad. “We had to 
ride about a quarter of a mile to the left, right in 
their very faces, and head that branch. My nag 
was still tolerably fresh. The others were begin- 
ning to blow right smartly. I rode fast enough to 
keep the lead. I didn’t care particularly about get- 
ting off, without knowing what became of my com- 
panions. 

“Just as I came to the head of the hollow, the Ind- 
ians were within about one hundred yards, and 
yelling awfully. They thought they had us sure. I 
gave my mare the rein, and just touched her with 
the spur, and turned the corner with about fifty ar- 
rows whizzing about my ears. One stuck in my 
buckskin jacket, and one entered my mare’s neck; 
yon may believe she did not go any slower for that. 

“For awhile I thought she cleared about twenty 
feetatajump. Soon as I got headed right again, I 
looked around to see what had become of the others. 





“One look showed me. They were all down. 
About half the red-skins had stopped to finish them, 
and the others were coming for me. I felt kind of 
dizzy-like for a minute. Then I straightened up, 
and determined to get away if I could. 

“T hadn’t much fear, if I didn’t have to head 
another branch. I could see the timber of Trinity 
three miles away, and I gave my mare her own 
head. She had been powerful badly scared, and 
had been working too hard, and she was puffing a 
good deal. 

“IT managed to pull out the arrow which was 
sticking in her neck. Then I worked off my heavy 
buckskin coat, which was flopping about with 
an arrow sticking in it, catching a good deal of 

| Wind, and threw it away. I kept on about a mile 
further, without gaining or losing much. Then I 

; hade up my mind to stop and let my nag blowa 

little, because I knew if I didn’t she couldn't hold 
up much longer. 

| “So I pulled up and alighted, and looked around. 


Seemed as if the whole country was alive with the 
red skins. About forty ina bunch a few hundred 
yards behind, and one not a hundred yards off. 

“TI loosened my saddle-girth so she could breathe 
good, took my bridle in my left hand, and pulled 
my butcher-knife into my right, It was the only 
weapon I had, for I had dropped my rifle when I got 
dizzy. 

“The Indian was game. He never stopped until 
he got within ten feet of me. Then he jumped off, 
and came at me with a long knife like mine. 

“There wasn’t time for a long fight. I had made 
my calculations, and he was too sure he had me. I 
made one blow, and left him lying there. I heard 
an awful howl from the others. 

“T pulled off my heavy boots, tightened my girths, 
and mounted. A few minutes more, and I struck the 
timber of the Trinity, and made the best of my way 
through it to the river. 

“I knew that for miles up and down, the banks 
were bluff, and fifteen or twenty feet high. Where 
Istruck the river they were about fifteen. If my 
mare wouldn’t take the leap, I had to do without 
her. She stopped an instant, snorted once or twice, 
but hearing the savage yell close behind her, took 
the jump. 

“Down we went, plump into the water. We both 
went under; then she arose and struck out for the 
opposite bank, with me on her back. Poorcreature! 
she got two-thirds across, and then gave out witha 
groan. I tell you I fairly loved that animal that 
moment, and hated to leave her as bad as if she'd 
been human. 

“L swam the rest of the way, and crawled out on 
the bank pretty wel! used up. But Iwas safe. 1 
saw the howling, disappointed savages come to the 
bluff. But not one of them dared take the leap, and 
the distance was too great for them to shoot. I 
rested awhile, and then made my way to the settle- 
ment.” 
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For the Companion. 
IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. 
By James T. Fields. 
Part II. 


As I look back to my school days I can remember 
so many failures through not understanding how to 
avoid them, that I feel compelled, for the love 1 
bear to young fellows of your age who mean to be 
and to do something by-and-by, to have another 
plain talk all round with you. I take it for granted 
that I am writing for those sensible lads who mean 
to have their minds keep the best company possible, 
and never suffer them to go sneaking about for infe- 
riority in anything. To be young is a great advan- 
tage, and now is the golden time to store away treas- 
ures for the future. I never knew a youth yet who 
would be willing to say, “I don’t mean to get under- 
standing; I don’t wish to know much of anything; I 
have no desire to compass to-day more and'better 
things than I knew yesterday; I prefer, when I grow 
up, to be an ignorant man, a mere passive wheel in 
the great machine of the universe.”” The richest 
rascal that ever lived never started with the idea in 
boyhood that he would repudiate morals, make 
money and avoid ideas! 

Now is the Time. 

One of the most common of all laments is this one, 
and I have heard it hundreds of times from gray- 
headed men in every walk of life, “O, that my lost 
youth could come back to me, and I could have 
again the chance for improvement I once had!” 
What “lucky fellows” you are, to be sure, with the 
privilege of being about twelve or fifteen years old. 
Still keeping within your own control those price- 
less opportunities when the portals of knowledge 
are standing wide open and inviting you in, and 
not one adverse spirit daring to hold you back! 
Don’t I wish I could be a boy again! We, who are 
swiftly stepping westward towards the setting sun, 
cannot help crying out to you, who are still in the 
Eastern quarter of life, what Horace Mann used to 
sound in our ears when we were as young as you are, 
“Orient yourselves.” 

What we sow in youth we reap inage. The seed 
of the thistle always produces the thistle! The pos- 
sibilities that wait upon you who are yet in the 
spring-time of existence, who are yet holding in 
your own two hands the precious gift of time, can- 
not be estimated! Do not forget that a useless life 
is an early death! 

I thank Mr. Longfellow for having written the 
following English lines. When he read them to me 
last year I thanked him heartily, and now I do it 
again, as I quote them for you to commit to memo- 
ry from these pages: 

“How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 
ook of beginnings, story without end, 

(Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend!) 
Aladdin’s lamp, and Fortunatus’ Purse 

That holds the treasures of the universe! a 
All possibilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands: 

In its sublime audacity of faith, 

Re thou removed!’ it to the mountain saith, 


Ana with ambitious feet, secure and prond, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud!” 


An Old Man’s Regret. 

I wonder if any of you, my young friends, ever 
happened to read of a poor, unhappy old man who 
stood one New Year's night at the window of his 
dwelling and thought over all the errors of his 
youth, what he had neglected to do of good, and 
what he had committed of evil; how his bosom was 
filled with remorse, how his desolate soul was wrung 
as he reflected on the past follies of along life. The 
days when he was strong and active wandered about 
him like ghosts. It was too late to retrieve his lost 





youth. The grave was waiting for him, and with 





unspeakable grief he bethought him of the time 
spent in idleness, of the left-hand road he had chosen 
which had led him into ruinous follies and years of 
slothfulness. Then he recalled the name of his 
early companions who had selected the right-hand 
path and were now happy and content in their de- 
clining days, having lived the lives of virtuous, stu- 
dious men, doing the best they were able, in the 
world. Then he cried to his dead father who had 
warned him when he was a lad to follow the good 
and shun the evil pathways of existence, “‘O father, 
give me back my lost youth, that I may live a 
different life from the one I have so long pur- 
sued!’ Butit was too late now to make moan. His 
father and his youth had gone together! There the 
poor bewildered creature stands, blinded with tears» 
but still beseeching Heaven to give him back his 
youth once more. Few spectacles are more terrible 
to contemplate than the broken-down figure of that 
weeping old man, lamenting that he cannot be 
young again, for then he would lead a life so differ- 
ent from the one he had lived. 

But what a thrill of pleasure follows the sad pict- 
ure we have been contemplating when we are told 
it was only a fearful dream that a certain young 
man was passing through, a vision only of possible 
degradation, and that Heaven had taken this meth- 
od of counselling the youth to turn aside from the 
allurements that might beset his path, and thus be 
spared the undying remorse that would surely take 
possession of him when he grew to be a man, if he 
gave way to self-indulgence and those wandering 
idle ways that lead to error and oftentimes to vice 
and crime. The misery of a life to be avoided was 
thus prefigured, and the young man awoke to thauk 
Heaven it was only a dream, and resolve so to spend 
God's great gift of time that no horror, such as he 
had suffered that night in sleep, should ever arise to 
haunt his waking hours. 


Know Yourself. 

If I were a boy again, one of the first things I 
would strive to do would be this: I would, as soon 
as possible, try hard to become acquainted with and 
then deal honestly with myself, to study up my own 
deficiencies and capabilities, and I would begin ear- 
ly enough, before faults had time to become habits; 
I would seek out earnestly all the weak spots in my 
character and then go to work speedily and mend 
them with better material; if I found that I was ca- 
pable of some one thing in a special degree, I would 
ask counsel on that point of some judicious friend, 
and if advised to pursue it, I would devote myself to 
that particular matter, to the exclusion of much that 
is foolishly followed in boyhood, 


Perseverance. 

If I were a boy again I would practice perseverance 
oftener, and never give a thing up because it was 
hard or inconvenient to doit. If we want light, we 
must conquer darkness, When I think of mathe- 
matics I blush at the recollection of how often I 
“caved in” years ago. There is no trait more valu- 
able than a determination to persevere when the 
right thing is to be accomplished. We are all in- 
clined to give up too easily in trying or unpleasant 
situations, and the point I would establish with my- 
self, if the choice were again within my grasp, 
would be never to relinquish my hold on a possible 
success if mortal strength or brains, in my case 
were adequate to the i That was a capital 
lesson which Prof. Faraday taught one of his stu- 
dents in the lecture-room after some chemical exper- 
iments. The lights had been put out in the hall and 
by accident some small article dropped on the floor 
from the professor's hand. The professor lingered 
behind, endeavoring to pick it up. ‘Never mind,” 
said the student, “it is of no consequence to-night, 
sir, whether we find it or no.”’ “That is true,” re- 
plied the professor; “but it is of grave consequence 
to me as a principle, that I am 1rot foiled in my de- 
termination to find it.” Perseverance can some- 
times equal genius in its results. “There are only 
two creatures,” says the Eastern proverb, “who can 
surmount the pyramids,—the eagle and the snail!” 


Attention. 

If I were a boy again I would school myself into a 
habit of attention oftener, I would let nothing come 
between me and the subject in hand. I would re- 
member that an expert on the ice never tries to 
skate in two directions at once. One of our great 
mistakes, while we are young, is that we do not at- 
tend strictly to what we are about just then, at that 
particular moment; we do not bend our energies 
close enough to what we are doing or learning; we 
wander into a half-interest only and so never ac- 
quire fully what is needful for us to become master 
of. The practice of being habitually attentive is oue 
easily obtained if we begin early enough. I often 
hear grown-up people say, “I couldn't fix my atten- 
tion on the sermon, or book, although I wished to 
do so,” and the reason is a habit of attention was 
never formed in youth, Let me tell you a sad in- 
stance of a neglected power of concentration. A 
friend asked me once to lend him an interesting 
book, something that would enchain his attention, 
for he said he was losing the power to read. After 
a few days he brought back the volume, saying it 
was no doubt a work or great value and beauty, but 
that the will to enjoy it had gone from him forever, 
for other matters would intrude themselves on the 
page he was trying to understand and enjoy, and 
rows of figures constantly marshalled themselves on 
the margin, adding themselves up at the bottom of 
the leaf! 





Memory. 
If I were to live my life over again I would pay 
more attention to the cultivation of memory. I 





would strengthen that faculty by every possiblo 
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means and on every possible occasion. It takes 
a little hard work at first to remember things 
accurately, but memory soon helps itself and 
gives very little trouble. It only needs earf 
ly cultivation to become a power, Everybody 
can acquire it. When | was a youth, a class- 
mate of mine came to me with a long face and 
told me that he was in danger of being supplant- 
edin the regard of a young person of the gentler 
sex by a smart fellow belonging to another 
school, who was daily in the habit of calling on 
the lady and repeating to her from memory 


whole poems of considerable length. ‘‘What 
would you do?” sighed the lad tome. ‘Do,’ 


said 1; “I would beat him on his own ground 
and at once commit to memory the whole of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ book by book, and every time 
the intruder left Amelia’s house, I would rush 
in and fire away! Depend upon it,’’ I said, “‘she 
is quite taken by surprise with the skilful mem- 
ory of her new acquaintance, and you must beat 
him with surpassing feats of the same quality.” 
“O, but,”’ said my friend, “I have, as you know, 
a very poor memory!” ‘The more reason now 
for cultivating that department of your intel- 
lect,’’ L rejoined. ‘“‘If you give way to idle re- 
pining and do nothing, that fellow will soon be 
firmly seated in your place. I should not won- 
der if he were nowat work on Thompson’s ‘Sea- 
sons,’ for his infamous purpose. Delay no 
longer, but attack John Milton after supper to- 
night, and win the prize above all competition!” 
Ezekeil began in good earnest, and before the 
summer was over he had memorized the whole 
of “‘Paradise Lost,”’ rehearsed it to Amelia and 
gained the victory! 
American History. 

If I were a boy again I would know more 
about the history of my own country than is 
usual, Lam sorry to say, with young Americans. 
When in England I have always been impressed 
with the minute and accurate knowledge con- 
stantly observable in young English lads of av- 
erage intelligence and culture concerning the his- 
tory of Great Britain. They not only have a 
clear and available store of historical dates at 
hand for use on any oceasion, but they have a 
wonderfully good idea of the poliey of govern- 
ment adopted by all the prominent statesmen in 
different eras down to the present time. An ac- 
quaintance of mine in England, a boy of four- 
teen, gave me one day such eloquent and intelli- 
gent reasons for his preference to Edmund Burke 
above all other patriotic statesmen of his time, as 
mide me reflect how little the average American 
lad of that age would be apt to know of the com- 
parative merits of Webster and Calhoun as men 
of mark and holding the highest consideration 
thirty years ago in the United States. If the 
history of any country is worth an earnest study 
it is surely the history of our own land, and we 
cannot begin too early in our lives to master it 
fully and completely. What a confused notion 
of distinguished Americans a boy must have to 
reply as one did not long ago when asked by his 


teacher, ““Who was Washington Irving?” “A 


General in the Revolutionary war, sir.” 
Courage. 

If l were a boy again I would strive to become 
a fearless person, | would cultivate courage as 
one of the highest achievements of life. ‘*Noth- 
ing is so mild and gentle as courage, nothing is 
so eruel and vindictive as cowardice,” says the 
wise author of a late essay on conduct. Too 
many of us now-a-days are overcome by fancied 
lions in the way, lions that never existed out of 
our own brains. Nothing is so credulous as fear. 
Some weak-minded horses are forever looking 
around for white stones to shy at, and if we are 
hunting for terrors they will be sure to turn up 
in some shape or other. In America we are too 
prone to borrow trouble and anticipate evils that 
may never appear. “The fear of ill exceeds the 
ill we fear.””) Abraham Lincoln once said he 
never crossed Fox River, no matter how high the 
stream was, until he came to it! Danger will 
arise in any career, but presence of mind will 
often conquer the worst of them. Be prepared 
for any fate and there is no harm to be feared. 
Achilles, you remember, was said to be invul- 
nerable, but he never went into battle without 
being completely armed! 

Little Things. 

If I were a boy again I would look on the 
cheerful side of everything, for everything al- 
most has a cheerful side. Life is very much like 
a mirror; if you smile upon it, it smiles back 
again on you, but if you frown and look doubt- 
ful upon it, you will be sure to get a similar look 
in return. Ionce heard it said of a grumbling, 
unthankful person, “He would have made an 
uncommonly fine sour apple, if he had happened 
to be born in that station of life!’’ Inner sun- 


shine warms not only the heart of the owner, 
Indiffer- 


but all who come in contact with it. 





ence begets indifference. ‘‘Who shuts love out 
in turn shall be shut out from love.” 

If I were a boy again I would school myself to 
say “No” oftener. I might write pages on the 
importance of learning very early in life to gain 
that point where a young man can stand erect 
and decline doing an unworthy thing because it 
sunworthy, but the whole subject is so admir- 
ably treated by dear old President James Walk- 
er, who was once the head of Harvard College, 
that I beg you to get his volume of discourses 
and read what he has to tell you about saying 
no on every proper occasion. Dr. Walker had 
that supreme art of ‘“‘putting things” which is 
now so rare among instructors of youth or age, 
and what he has left for mankind to read is 
written in permanent ink. 

If I were a boy again I would demand of my- 
self more courtesy towards my companions and 
friends. Indeed, I would rigorously exact it of 
myself towards strangers as well. The smallest 
courtesies interspersed along the rough roads of 
life are like the little English sparrows that now 
sing to us all winter long, and make that season 
of ice and snow more endurable to everybody. 

But I have talked long enough, and this shall 
be my parting paragiaphs of Ifs, this week: In- 
stead of trying so hard as some of us do to be 
happy, as if that were the sole purpose of life, I 
would, if I were a boy again, try still harder to 
deserve happiness. 
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For the Companion. 
PERDITA. 


A sweet-brier grew at my door, 

And perfumed the ground at my feet; 
Was it a rose ?—it was she 

Who made al! the pathway so sweet! 


A bonny bird sang in the eaves— 
What musie with that can compare! 
Was it » bird? it was -he 
Whose voice had enchanted the air! 
O the brier-rose drooped on its stalk, 
And the bonny bird flitted away, 
But the fragrance and song in my heart 
Forever and ever will stay! 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 





ELECTION FRAUDS. 


Cheating in voting is almost as ancient as vot- 
ing itself. There seems to be no reason to doubt 
that the act which gave to England the writ of 
habeas corpus, was carried by a fraud through 
Parliament. <A fat man, was, in joke, counted 
by one of the tellers as ten men, and the act was 
carried by a bare majority. 

Sut in these later times cheating has been 
brought to a science. There are some cities and 
even States in the Union in which it is believed 
a fair election rarely, if ever, takes place. The 
practice of fraud is unfortunately not confined 
to either of the great parties, and it is carried on 
so shrewdly that it is an almost hopeless task to 
expose and punish fraud, even when it has un- 
doubtedly taken place. 

Election frauds, which must be distinguished 
from bribery and corruption in elections, may be 
divided into two classes,—those in voting, and 
those in counting votes. We will try to describe 
the more common forms of both classes. 

Repeating.—In some of the large cities, where 
it is impossible for anybody to know all the peo- 
ple living in a ward or voting district, men 
sometimes vote several times. Thus a man will 
vote at one place as James Williams, at another 
as Joseph Harper, at another as Charles Mason, 
and so on. This is called “repeating,” and 
those who vote “‘early and often’’ are repeaters. 
These repeaters are looked after by local politi- 
cians, who keep a record of the names under 
which each repeater is registered in the several 
wards, and checks them off after they have 
voted. No way has yet been found to prevent 
this fraud, when carried on by a skilful man. 

Personation.—This is a very common trick. A 
legal voter goes to the polls, and finds that his 
name is checked, Somebody has already been 
there before him, has taken his name, or person- 
ated him, and has voted in his stead. As a gen- 
eral thing, the vote cast has been for other can- 
didates than those for whom the person defraud- 
ed out of his vote would have given it. If, for 
example, he was a Republican, a Democratic vote 
has been put into the ballot-box for him, and it 
is as though he had voted the Democratic ticket. 

Stuffing.—There are various ways of stuffing a 
ballot-box. A person entitled to vote may slily 
put in more than one ticket. Dishonest inspec- 
tors may slip in a few extra ballots. Persons 
not legal voters may be allowed to have access 
to the boxes. Stuffers may tamper with the 
ballots before they are counted, if that work is 
not instantly begun. Usnally, however, ballot- 
box stuffing cannot be done without either gross 
carelessness on the part of those having charge of 
the boxes, or their connivance in the fraud. 

Colonizing.—In some of the States there is no 
sufficient registry law. A man’s name need not 
be on the check-list before the day of voting, so 
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that it can be told whether he is really entitled 
to vote or not. In such States nothing is easier 
than for persons who live in other States to vote 
if they wish. They have only to take a false 
oath. The temptation thus given to unscrupu- 
lous committees is very great. In order to carry 
an election, they have only to send to the near- 
est large city and hire a gang of roughs, who 
give the answers they are told to give, and vote 
the ticket placed in their hands, without the 
shadow of a right. 

Fraudulent Naturalization.—Men may either 
obtain genuine naturalization papers by false 
swearing, and thus become American citizens 
and entitled to vote; or they may be registered 
as voters on the strength of forged naturalization 
papers. Such a thing has been known as steep- 
ing such counterfeit papers in coffee to make 
them look old. 

These are the most common forms of getting 
illegal votes into ballot-boxes. Anybody can 
see that there may be a combination of two or 
more or all in the same act. Thus a man with 
fraudulent naturalization papers, living in New 
York, may go to Indianapolis, and, personating 
somebody whom he never saw, may vote at sev- 
eral places in that city, throwing two or more 
votes every time. 

The frauds in counting, require, we need not 
say, dishonesty on the part of election officers. 
If they are not required to keep the original bal- 
lots for inspection afterwards, there is no re- 
straint upon them. They have only to returna 
number of votes that may seem not plainly 
false, dividing them between the parties as their 
judgment of what will be tolerated dictates. If 
the ballots must be saved, it is necessary to take 
out some that have been legally thrown and 
substitute others. Or it is possible to throw out 
some as illegal when they are not so. County 
and State Boards appointed to make returns 
sometimes do this. 

There is no greater danger to American liberty 
than that which comes from the countenance 
political leaders give to such frauds as we have 
described. Some men excuse the practices by 
saying that the other party is guilty of them, and 
that only by the same tactics can fraud be de- 
feated. This is the worst of all excuses. No man, 
no party, can afford to carry elections by cheat- 
ing. In politics, as in everything else, honesty 
is the best policy. True men are as shocked at 
the practice of cheating by men of their own 
party as by those of the other. They should be 
more shocked. There ought to be no delusions 
and no self-deceptions in this matter. The very 
safety of the Republic rests upon a pure ballot. 





ART CRITICISM. 


Haydon, the artist, used to assert that igno- 
rant as the English people were, they had no 
lack of sympathy or feeling for works of the 
highest art, when such works were put before 
them. ‘Any man,”’ he said, ‘‘with the practical 
good sense of the race, would understand the 
Cartoons and the Elgin marbles. They are in- 
telligible to the plainest understanding.” 

An illustration of the correctness of his confi- 
dence in the popular appreciation of good art, 
occurred when the Elgin marbles—a collection 
of statues made by Lord Elgin, at Athens—were 
shown to the public at the British Museum. 
Haydon and Wilkie were present on the opening 
day. The workmen came in and looked at the 
marbles. 

“How broken they are, aint they?” said one. 

“Yes,” replied the other; ‘‘but how life like!” 

“There,” said Wilkie, nudging Haydon, “‘you 
might just study them to doomsday, but you 
could never convey their excellence by speech 
more completely.” 

On another occasion, however, he was present 
when a less appreciative critic gave an opinion. 
A gentleman, after looking at the marbles for 
some time, said to the attendant,— 

“And pray what may these marbles be re- 
markable for?” 

“Oh, sir,” replied the man, “because they are 
considered to be so like life.” 

“Like life! like life! Why, what of that?” 
and he contemptuously walked out of the room. 

While Haydon was painting his great picture 
of the “Judgment of Solomon,” he was not quite 
satisfied with the expression of the real mother. 
He was thinking of painting her out and putting 
in a new face, when he overheard an old woman, 
one of the models who sat to him, saying to her- 
self,— 

“Ah, poor sonl, how frightened she is!”’ 

This satisfied Haydon that he had got the ex- 
pression which touched the maternal heart, and 
he left the head as it is. 

One of Haydon’s great works was that of 
“Christ entering Jerusalem.’ It was exhibited 





at Glasgow. A year or two after, an artist, 


sketching in the Highlands, was met by a lassie, 
who overlooked him while he worked. 

‘Air ye fond of peecturs?” she said, after 
a while. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“And did ye seea peectur at Glasgow o’ Christ 
comin’ to Jurrooslem?” 

“T did.” 

‘‘Ah,”’ exclaimed the enthusiastic lassie, “Yon 
was a peectur! When I sa’ a’ the lads and lass- 
ies wi’ their hats off, I jest sat me doon an’ 
grat.’’ (wept). 
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CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI- 
DENCE. 

An illustration of the erroneous conclusion which 

may be drawn from a correct statement of facts, is 
given in the “Greville Memoirs.” Moore, the Irish 
poet, heard the story from Mr. Crampton, then the 
surgeon-general of the British army, and told it to 
Mr. Greville, in 1829. 
Mr. Crampton had become much interested ina 
young Irishman, named MacLoughlin, who came 
under his care for treatment of a wound received in 
a duel. A few years after, the interest was pain- 
fully revived by hearing that MacLoughlin had been 
arrested on suspicion of killing his father-in-law, 
his mother’s second husband. He was convicted on 
the evidence of a soldier who happened to be pass- 
inz, in the middle of the night, near the house in 
which the murder was committed. 

Attracted by a light shining through the lower 
part of the window, he looked into the room through 
an opening between the shutterand the window- 
frame. There he sawa man in the act of liftinga 
dead body from the floor, while his hands and 
clothes were stained all over with blood. He in- 
formed the police, who, arrested the son and his 
mother. The soldier, on the trial, identified Mac- 
Loughlin as the man he saw in the room, and the 
jury found him guilty. There being no evidence 
against the mother, she was acquitted. 

On the morning of his execution MacLoughlin 
had an interview with his mother. None knew 
what passed between them, but when they parted, 
the son was heard to say, ““Mother, may God for- 
give you!” 

Several years after the execntion, Dr. Cramp- 
ton received a letter from a lady, an intimate 
friend, entreating him to hasten to the aid of a 
Roman Catholic priest lying dangerously ill at her 
house. Being unable to leave Dublin, the doctor 
wrote a prescription and advice as to the treatment 
the sick man should receive. The priest died, and 
shortly after, the lady confided to Dr. Crampton a 
dreadful story. 

The priest had been her friend and confessor, and 
in moments of agony, produced by horrible recollec- 
tions, he revealed to her a secret imparted to him in 
the dying confession of MacLonghlin. He was not 
the murderer of his father-in-law, but had died to 
save the life and honor of his mother, by whom the 
crime had been committed. She was a woman of 
violent passions. Having quarrelled with her hus- 
band in the middle of the night, she had thrown him 
from the bed and killed him with repeated blows. 

Finding that he was dead, she was seized with 
terror. Hastening to the room of her son, she called 
him to see the shocking spectacle, and to save her 
from the consequences of her crime. It was at the 
moment when the son was lifting the dead body that 
the soldier looked in the window and saw him. To 
the priest alone he told the truth. His last words to 
his mother were now explained. 

. 
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A FAITHFUL PUBLIC SERVANT. 

The salt and light of our cities and towns are 
those private citizens whose public spirit leads them 
to do the thing which they see to be needed, while 
their genuine modesty does not allow them much 
concern as to whether they get the praise or not. 
Their lives illustrate the laconic advice given by 
Charles Dickens to the pupils of the Massachusetts 
School-ship: “Boys, do all the good you can, and 
don’t make any fuss about it.” 

Such a man was the late J. Thomas Stevenson, of 
Boston. Occupied with busi ,and the financial 
manager of a great corporation, he yet found leisure 
to serve his generation as trustee and treasurer of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. His free ser- 
vice to that “House of Mercy,” so generously given 
during thirty years of a busy life, guarded, to use 
the language of his pastor, Rev. H. W. Foote, “those 
reservoirs of means, without whose wise husbanding 
its healing streams would soon run dry.” It was the 
quiet work of a man who recognized that duties are 
to be thoroughly done, even though they be hidden. 

An illustration of Mr. Stevenson’s fidelity in the 
management of public trusts and of his personal 
couscientiousness, is given by his pastor. For many 
years Mr. Stevenson was the treasurer of the Lowell 
Railroad. He believed that the prevalent custom 
which permits families of officials to travel on rail- 
roads without charge is an abuse of the right of the 
stockholders. He put his conviction into practice. 
His family lived, at one time, where they had con- 
stant occasion to pass over the Lowell Road. But 
Mr. Stevenson never allowed them to do so without 
paying their fare. Even when he took them with 
him on his official visits upon the road, he insisted 
on purchasing tickets for them, though he might, 
according to the custom, have had a private car 
gratuitonsly furnished. It is the usage for a di- 
rector or officer of a railroad to travel free on any 
other railroad. Mr. Stevenson when thus travelling 








always paid his fare. 
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Once a son appealed to him for advice in a diffi- 
cult practical question. The father, in referring to 
his own practice, unconsciously gave the key to his 
integrity. 

“In doubtful cases,’’ he said, “where the question 
is between my Own interest and that of another, 1 
make it a rule to decide against myself.” 

We commend this principle of action to young 
men. Itillustrates Burns’ caution: 

“But where ye feel your honor grip, 
Let that aye be your border.”’ 

It is that “chastity of honor which,” as Burke 
says, feels “a stain like a wound.” It is full of the 
yery spirit of the Master's golden rule. 





COMPOSING AND DICTATING, 

It is reported that G. P. R. James, a voluminous 
novelist quite popular twenty-five years ago, used to 
compose two novels at the same time. His habit 
was to dictate while walking up and down a long 
room, at each end of which sat an amanuensis. Al- 
exander Dumas would carry on several works of fic- 
tion, but then he only outlined the plot and scenes, 
and left the “stuffing” to be filled in by literary 
hacks, whom he employed as journeymen. Rev. 
T. Starr King, an eloquent clergyman of Boston and 
San Francisco, was in the habit of dictating his ser- 
mous. Sometimes, when in the mood of composi- 
tion, he would dictate sermon after sermon for sev- 
eral days in succession. The supply would allow 
him to attend to other matters, until the last one 
was preached, when he would resume his dictation. 

Mr. Canning, an English prime-minister, could 
not bear to dictate, because no one could write as 
fastas he composed. He was himself a very rapid 
writer, but his mind would compose with precision 
much more rapidly than he could commit his ideas 
to paper. On one occasion, however, when he had 
the gout in his hand and could not write, he stood 
by the fire and dictated at the same time a despatch 
on Greek affairs to one clerk, and one on South 
American politics to another, Each clerk wrote as 
fast as he could, while Mr. Canning turned from one 
to the other without hesitation. 

It is quite common, in these days, for bankers and 
merchants having a large correspondence requiring 
their personal attention, to employ a phonographer, 
who takes down their words, or rather directions, 
and from these writes out replies, which the em- 
ployer corrects or approves. 
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ANECDOTES OF CROCKETT. 


Col. David Crockett, remembered for his often- 
quoted saying, “Be sure you are right, then go 
ahead,” was a backwoodsman until he was thirty- 
five years of age, when he first visited Nashville. 
He could neither read or write until the age of eigh- 
teen, his life having been passed in hunting and on 
a frontier farm. But he had a vigorous intellect 
and good sense, and the settlers in the backwoods of 
Tennessee looked up to him as a natural leader. 

During these early days there was but little law 
and less government in the south-west. But the 
settlers organized for mutual protection, and elected 
Crockett a magistrate. He filled the position with 
such vigor and impartiality as to satisfy the people. 
“Although my warrents for arrest,” he says, “were 
never written, my word was enough, and the offend- 
er was taken, dead or alive; nor were my judge- 
ments ever appealed from, but stuck like wax.” 

In 1821, he was elected to the State legislature, 
and, going to Nashville for the first time, met Col., 
afterwards President Polk. ‘I suppose, Col. Crock- 
ett,” said Col. Polk, when one day in company, “the 
legislature will make a change in the judiciary.” 
“I suppose so,” replied Crockett, getting out of the 
way as soon as possible. ‘“For,’’ he says, in expla- 
nation of his retreat, “‘at that time I really did not 
know what the judiciary was.” 

But his naturally strong intellect and habits of 
observation soon formed the backwoodsman into a 
serviceable legislator. His constituents re-elected 
him, and then sent him for three consecutive terms 
to Congress. 

i. 
MUSICIANS AND ARISTOCRACY. 

A famous oboe player of London, named Fischer, 
was aman of great professional and personal pride. 
Unlike many musicians, who are glad to be patron- 
ized in a social way by the nobility, Fischer de- 
clined all social attentions from lords and ladies, 
being unwilling to accept that which was offered to 
him, not as a gentleman, butas a musician. On one 
occasion a nobleman pressed Fischer to sup with 
him, saying that he did not invite him asa musician, 
but for the pleasure of his society. Thus urged, he 
a ied the nobl to his house. Just be- 
fore supper was ready, the nobleman said, “I hope, 
Mr. Fischer, you have brought your oboe in your 
pocket.” 

“No, my lord,” replied the indignant musician, 
“my oboe never sups;” and instantly he left the 
house. 

Charles Dickens excelled as an amateur actor. 
He was once invited by the Queen—“commanded” 
is the technical word—to give a performance at 
Windsor Castle. Mr. Dickens declined in a note, in 
which he said he could not act in a house where he 
Would not be received as a gentleman, 








tion by which the duke’s guests were guarded from 
contact with the singers whom he had hired to en- 
tertain them. 





AN INDOMITABLE WILL, 

A resolute will can master circumstances, and 
make even difficulties contribute to success. Many 
illustrations of this fact have occurred in our owu 
country, and in Europe also. Dr. Lange, of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, the famous commentator of the Bi- 

| ble, was born and brought up under influences 

wholly adverse to scholarship. He was the son of a 

| poor peasant, a coal-driver at Elberfeld. To add to 
the small income of the family, he was made an 
errand-boy and a carrier of milk. 

But there was a fire in his bones which would not 
| be quenched, and drove him to a life of study. He 
| borrowed books, and plunged without a pilot into 
| the mysteries of Latin and Greek. Having entered 
| the Gymnasium at Duisburg, he took rank at once 
| among the best pupils of the school. After complet- 
| ing his studies at the University, he became a pastor, 
| and was subsequently appointed to a professorship. 
| He now holds rank among the first scholars in Ger- 

many. 








“COMPANION”? SENT FREE. 

We will send the COMPANION free to January 1, 
1877, to all new subscribers received by us during 
the month of December. 

If you wish for Circulars and extra copies of the 
| COMPANION to aid you in obtaining new names, we 
| will forward them,—only you must send ten cents in 
payment, and for postage. 





DANGEROUS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In order to secure the health of their children, the 


New York Herald suggests that mothers should be- 


; come the sanitary police of the public schools. As 
| many mothers fail to discover the cause of their 
children’s illness, the Herald gives this explanation, 
which may be also marked by teachers: 


The child has been sent to school. She sits near a 
window and close to a heater. Whenever the at- 
mosphere becomes absolutely intolerable the win- 
dow is opened, and a current of icy cold air rushes 
into the room and plays on the right side of your 
daughter, while her left side is exposed to a temper- 
ature of perhaps from eighty to ninety degrees. 

The delightful sensation of being cooled makes 
the child a willing victim of this barbarous system 
of ventilation, and it is not until she begins to feel 
the chill creeping through her system that she com- 
plains to her mates of being uncomfortable. 

But the lady principal is a strict disciplinarian, and 
permits no pupil to leave her seat during the hours 
of study. Your daughter shivers for half an hour or 
so, and when the blood vessels of her head and ches¢ 
are congested and the dow of the vital fluid almost 
arrested, the teacher discovers that there isa draught 
in the room and orders the window to be closed. 

This order remains in force until the room is again 
overheated, and your daughter is again subjected to 
the cooling and roasting process already described. 

She comes home some day in such a condition of 

rostration that you become alarmed, and the fami- 
y doctor has the difficult task to perform of restor- 
ing her to health. In this he sometimes succeeds 
after a long struggle, but very often fails. 

If you had only taken the trouble of seeing for 
yourself whether your child’s health was properly 
cared for at school, all this trouble would have been 
avoided. 


~~ 





WHAT A PANIC DID. 


The terrible results of a scare were recently seen 
in a Chinese theatre of San Francisco. A panic 
broke out when the theatre was crowded from pit 
todome. Some matting caught fire in the gallery 
from the sparks of a cigar, and a foolish person cried 
“Fire!” Instantly there was a stampede of the au- 
dience. 

Into the narrow passages the panic-stricken crowd 
pressed, and shortly the stairs into the corridor gave 
way, precipitating the foremost to the floor. The 
surging crowd behind came tumbling over these 
prostrate forms until the doorway was completely 
choked up. To add to the horror, the heavy doors 
at the head of the stairs were broken from their 
hinges, falling on the struggling mass. 

A few police officers were speedily on the spot. 
The scene was simply terrific. The shrieks of the 
dying were heartrending, and the utmost exertions 
of the police were necessary to stay the tide of the 
terror-stricken audience. When the officers had 
become masters of the situation, the work of remov- 
ing the dead and wounded was prosecuted with 
great vigor. By this time reports of the occurrence 
had spread through Chinatown, and men, women 
and children came pouring into the street from all 
quarters. The helpless were brought and laid upon 
the sidewalk, when the good air revived some. 
Nineteen were found to be dead, and their bodies 
were taken to the morgue. 

If people would learn that whenever danger oc- 
curs ina crowded andience-room, the safest way is 
to keep self-possessed, and walk quietly out, as 
though no danger was apprehended, many lives 
would be saved. 

a) as 
LEARN IN ORDER TO LEARN. 

School-boys often object, when a lesson is assigned 
rather difficult and unpleasant, “What's the good of 
learning this stuff? It will never be of any use to 
me.” Mr. William M. Evarts, the distinguished 
lawyer of New York, answered this often-expressed 
protest in a speech at the centennial anniversary of 
| the Boston Latin School. After remarking that to 
his mind it had always been clear that mental disci- 





An American gentleman was once present in Lon- | pline was the main object of education, he gave to 
don at a party given by aduke. It was understood | the school-boys this excellent advice: 


that several artists, of world-wide fanie, would sing 


As I have felt in my own experience asa scholar, 


in the course of the evening. The gentleman no- | and have always endeavored to teach my boys, that 
ticed that a part of the drawing-room was enclosed | if a young person can be taught well what they don’t 


bya silk cord, stretched from wall to wall. He was 


wish to do at all,then you may trust them to do 
pleasant and easy things that they prefer; and if 


Surprised to find that this cord was a line of separa- , they lose this as a fundamental discipline in those 
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school days, there is no hard discipline, even in real 
life, that can repair the mischief that they have suf- 
fered. It would seem to me, therefore, that disci- 
pline we had at the Latin School. 

Icertainly was taught to say in the most perfect 
manner the longest list of Latin nouns and preposi- 
tions that L didn’t wish to learn at all, became inti- 
mately aequainted in their whole pedigree and rela- 
tion with large sums and words that I never expect- 
ed to mect in my subsequent life at all; but having 
learned that, L could learn other things very easily. 
Now, the first thought, as it seems to me, of so many 
graceful seminaries for girls and boys is, that the 
teachers not only do the teaching, but do the learn- 
ing as well. 





FORGOT. 

Weare reminded here of the quandary of the man 
who forgot hisown name when he went to inquire 
for a letter at the post-office, and had to wait till a 
friend came in before he could find out. 


A visitor to the Centennial from this village re- 
lates a funny incident of the usefulness of the tele- 
graph, which came under her personal notice. At 
the saine boarding-house with the relator was a lady 
from Ohio, who, after her arrival, left the house to 
view the great show. This done, she started to re- 
turn home, and the useful fact forced itself upon 
her,—she had forgotten to note either the number 
or street of her new home, and what made matters 
worse, memory could not recall either. A happy 
thonght struck her; stepping into a telegraph-oflice, 
she informs her husband, in Ohio, of her dilemma, 
and in a few moments received the much-coveted 
intelligence.—Union Springs (N. Y.) Advertiser. 


——__ +o 
OUTSIDE AND INSIDE, 
Some English noblemen occasionally break up the 
monotony of life by driving a stage-coach. Of one 


| such the following anecdote is related: 


In England, lately, 2 nobleman, who had been 
| driving the Bath coach a few stages on a night jour- 
| ney, took the head of the table when the passengers 
| sat down to supper at Marlborough, and addressing 
| a lady, an inside passenger, said,— 
| Will you allow me to send you some of this 
beef?” 

No answer. 

“Permit me, madam, to help you to some beef?” 

No answer. 

“Once more,” rather loudly, “shall I send you any 
beef?” 

Lady, with an air of intense indignation—*Man, I 
never speak to outside passengers !”” 

Landlord enters and addresses the amateur coach- 
man as “My lord.”” Tableau. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other. Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 


A WORD TO PARENTS. 


CHRISTMAS, 1876. 





We call your attention to our Iilustrated Premi- 
um List, in which you will find a varied assortment of 
useful articles, from which to select your 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


In order that there may be no delay, we would advise 
you to make your selection and send us the order at once. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





A SPECIAL OFFER 
TO ALL USING OUR BRACKET SAW. 





Clove Box, made from one of the new designs 
offered below. 
On the receipt of 25 cents we will send— 


15 New and Elegant Designs. 
1 Sheet of Impression Paper. 
12 Selected German Saw Blades. 


All who use our Bracket Saw will do well to avail them- 
selves of this special offer at once. 


In ordering, say “Special Offer.” 
PERRY MASON & ©O, 





A Most Useful, Acceptable and Profitable, 

CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Sa aaa 
7 THIS IMPROVED SPRING STEEL 
Bracket and Fret Saw, 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of limpres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Aw); also full direc- 

tions; sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. 
- —— = - ed 

















PERRY MASON & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 


By H. W. Loncrettow. Superbly illustrated by Mary 
A. IfAttock. Each Stanza surrounded by emblem- 
atic and artistic border. A companion volume to 
“Mabel Martin” and “The Hanging of the Crane.” 
Cloth, full gilt, $5; Morocec, $10. 

“For a Toliday Present, or for a keepsake for a friend, 

it is the exact thing that a refined taste would choose.”— 

N. ¥. Christian Intelligencer. 

“This exquisite volume.”—Jllustrated Christian Weekly® 

“The finest gift-book of the year.’"— Newport Nees. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 

price, by JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 

*,*Send for OsGoop’s full Descriptive Catalogue, 140 

pages, l0 cents. Mentionthe CoMPANION. 


PRANG’S ILLUMINATED © 
Christmas aud New Year Card 


These beautiful cards, which are issued in a great vari- 
ety of styles and designs, are growing in public favor from 
year to year, in Europe as well as in America. 
For sale by all Stationers and Booksellers. 
N. B. These cards are copyrighted, and all infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted! 

(" INustrated Catalogues of our other publica- 
tions, all of which are admirably well suited for 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 

will be mailed free to any address on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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4. sprincrieLD/ mass. _ 
JUST THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


For Your Girls and Boys, 
Earnest Markman’s Travel-Stories : 


The Roamer Family 
AND 


The Lively Family. 
Two Books bound in One---200 Pages. 
CHRISTMAS EDITION. 
Stiff Cover---Handsomely Engraved---in 
Colors. 

These books have had enthusiastic com- 
mendation from both parents and youth, 
and are just the kind to be received with 

reat favor among girls and boys from ten or 
welve to sixteen years of age. 

We mail the “Christmas Edition,” —two 
books in one,— post-paid and carefully 
wrapped, for 30 cents. 

Send at once and secure a copy in time. 

MERCANTILE PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
HOT AIR TOYS. 

—S Over 50 varieties and styles from 
25 to 50 cts. Will run over an 
stove, lamp or gas jet. Musicians, 
Grinders, Dancers, Fiddlers, &c., 
all move as if alive. ‘The most 
fun for the least money.” Send 
35 cts. to $1. We will send, post- 
aid, the moneys’ worth. OTHER 
‘OVELTIES; Chronometer Count- 
ing Iank, $1 25; Fret Work Drill, 
$1; Two new games, 50 cts. each; 
Rifle Blow Gun, $125; Gatling 
Gun and game, $l. A miniature 
set of White Hard Wood Pails 
and Tubs, 25 cts, and many more 
novelti Send stamp for cata- 
e only manufacture 
. C. GOODWIN & CO., New Taven, Conn. 


DJUSTABLE IRONING STAND, patented 

June 6, 1876. Consists of two upright posts; hinged 
board; iron bracket; a hinged frame to keep the clothes 
from falling on the floor. The whole can be taken apart 
and readjusted in a few moments. Price, $4. (Toy size, 
75 cts, by mail.) Address Miss 8. E CRUTCHFIELD 
Inventor, Lexington, Ky. Rights for sale. Illustrated 
Circulars on application. 


Portraits, ete., drawn by machinery. Ap- 
paratus, with instructions, by mail only 
50c. Agents wanted. Smithograph Mf’g 
Co., 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADFORD & ANTHO 
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f NY,.. 
374 Washington Street, Boston, Sole Agents in the United 
States for 
Av 


CME CLUB SKATES, 











The only reliable Self-Fastening Skate. Prices, $4, $5, $7, 
$10 a pair. Sole Selling Agents for Winslow’s Popular 
Skates—Club Skates with steel sole-plate, furnished with 
heel sockets and screws for $1 a pair. New York Club, 
with double-acting toe clamps, heel sockets and screws at 
$1 50apair. Allclamp Club Skates, for $2 a pair, have 
double-acting sole and heel clamps, the ready adjustment 
of which recommends them toevery skater. Better qual- 
ities, $2 50 to $6. pair. Ladies’ Skates atevery grade of 
price. The addition of 50 cents to above prices will pay 
ostage to send one pair of Skates to any part of the 
Jnited States. 








‘or Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
a 8 ss, Unequaled 
SHEE ARDY, Sooyiee Cascons Maas.” 









YOU R N AM E ye f Eat on 40 
Mixed Cards, for 10 cts. 
and stamp. Beantiful prizes and large commissions 
given to agents, Over 200 styles of cards, type, &c. 
Agents’ ontfit licts. “Try us.” 
STEPHENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 
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For the Companion, 
THE WIDOW’S SON. 


A humble widow, in a foreign clime, 

Had none to solace her declining years 

Save one poor boy, and he of feeble mind; 

A “Natural,” some called him, speaking low, 
For fear the word would harshly jar her ear. 
With patient love she strove to teach her child, 
But, like a shattered vase that cannot hold 

The fountain’s pearly drops, kind words oozed through 
His sickly brain, nor left their fragrance there. 
At school, or trade, he could remember nought, 
And weeping, in her sore distress, the mother led 
Her boy to holy Abbot of Leville; 

Who, touched by parental grief and moving plea, 
Her tender lamb received into his fold. 


Lay brothers, one by one, with pious zeal— 

As husbandman would drop in fallow ground 

The tiny seed in spring time—gained the ear 

Of their meek charge and whispered words of truth. 
Years hurried by, three sentences alone 

He murmured to himself when none were nigh— 
This being sole reward for all their toil. 

Yet they so loved him for his gentle moods 

While in his humble way he daily worked, 

That with one voice the monks retained him there. 


At last twas noted that at close of day 

He came notin to rest, but hurried on 

And knelt within the church while twilight paled. 
“Ile cannot pray; the holy sacrements 

And office of the church are dead to him; 

What calls him there?” in wonder all repeat. 

And so a novice was induced to hide 

Within side chapel, close to where he knelt. 

His thin hands clasped, both streaming eyes fast set 
Upon the tabernacle, that poor thing 

There murmured o’er three touching sentences, 
With whole soul melting in devotion’s mould: 

“1 do believe in God; I hope for God; 

“T love God,” —these grand words and nothing more. 
Yet way he spake such tender pathos had 

That sudden tears, like rivulets, gushed down 

The list’ners cheeks, and solemnly he prayed 

More light might dawn upon the changeling’s mind. 


One day they missed him. In his cell he iay 

Stretched dead upon the straw with folded arms; 
And joy ineffable,—such light as streamed 

Upon his forchead in the chancel bright 

With day’s departing beams,—bathed his cold brow. 

With reverence they robed his wasted frame; 

And o’er the quiet spot that marked his grave 

The gray-haired abbot placed the cross himself 

That bore those trustful, memorable words: 

“1 do believe in God, I hope for God, 

J love God,” these grand words and nothing more. 
And soon a lily flowered o’er the mound, 

Though never loving hand had sown it there, 

A bud of such rare form and perfect grace 

That when it bloomed they oped the grave, and, lo! 

This lovely lily, white as whitest snow 

Had rooted in the sleeper’s mouldering breast. 
Lempster, N. H. GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 





— +o 
For the Companion, 
THE WAY TO GIVE. 


Nothing more afflicts the sensibilities of the 
devout poor, than their inability to give as they 
would like to give for religious purposes, But 
since the incident of the Jewish widow, with her 
two mites, countless instances have proved what 
sacrifices are possible, and the glowing encomi- 
ums of Christ himself upon her offering, makes 
it well worth the effort of all to imitate it. 

A sermon on active benevolence, by a very 
earnest minister, once so much impressed a poor 
and aged widow in his congregation, that she 
went away in tears, and passed the following 
night, waking, weeping, and praying. The min- 
ister had said in his sermon, ‘I do not believe 
any of you, my people, are so poor that you 
cannot do something to show your love to Christ 
by gifts.” 

“Surely,” thought the grieving widow, ‘my 
pastor cannot know how poor I am.” 

But at length her prayers brought calmness, 
and she began to consider. Then the thought 
came to her that a good many little offerings 
would be quite as worthy as a few great ones, 
and her anxieties vanished. 

She at once began to practise her careful plan, 
Every time she received a cent, or two or three 
cents of change, in purchasing a pound of sugar 
or tea, or a pint of milk, or a loaf of bread, she 
laid the little sum away. If some kind employer 
paid her a trifle over for her work, she saved it. 
If she sold_anything that her hard-working 
hands had made, and realized a little more for 
it than she expected, she added this to the same 
precious fund. 

God prospered her, and instead of ever finding 
herself in want, she found it easier to live than 
before. Surprised at her success, and unspeak- 
ably thankful, at the end of three months she 
carried her pastor three dollars, as her contribu- 
tion to the support of the church. 

The good man hesitated. “You are not able 
to give so much,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, Lam! T have learned how to give 
now.” And she told him the story of her trial 
and her triumph. “The Lord has showed me 
that if leannot give him as other people do, I 
can give as a little child.” 

At the end of the year, that poor widow, more 
than sixty years old, had saved and given twen- 
ty-one dollars and eighty-five cents,—all in pen- 
nies; and so far from being embarrassed for 














money, she had always enough to supply her 
humble wants. 

“Somehow people are kinder to me now than 
they used to be,” she said. “It is because the 
dear Lord is so kind.” 

The rule to give as a little child was the happy 
revelation that enabled her to do somuch. It 
is well in all Christian duty to remember what 
the Saviour said about becoming “‘like little 
children.” 

ee 
ECCENTRICITIES OF DE QUINCEY. 

De Quincey, the author of ‘“‘The Confessions of 
an Opium Eater,’? was a man whose eccentrici- 
ties were almost as wonderful as his genius was 
brilliant. He had no idea of the proper value of 
money, though he wrote a book on political 
economy. He borrowed books from public and 
private libraries, and never thought of returning 
them. <A book creditor once forced his way into 
the “‘den,”’ where the genius wrote and read his 
borrowed books. The creditor saw a sort of 
ruffle-work inner wall of volumes, with their 
edges outward, while others, bound and un- 
bound, the plebeian sheepskin and the aristo- 
cratic Russian, were squeezed into certain tubs, 
drawn from the washing establishment of a con- 
fiding landlady. Mrs. Gordon, the daughter of 
Prof. Wilson, tells how he became an inmate in 
their house, and of the eccentricities that aston- 
ished the family: 


I remember his coming to Gloucester Place 
one stormy night. He remained hour after 
hour, in vain expectation that the waters wou'd 
assuage and the hurly-burly cease. There was 
nothing for it but that our visitor should remain 
all night. The professor ordered a room to be 
prepared for him, and they found each other 
such good company that this accidental deten- 
tion was prolonged, without further difficulty, 
for the greater part of a year. 

During this visit some of his eccentricities did 
not escape observation. For example, he rarely 
appeared at the family meals, preferring to dine 
in his own room at his own hour, not unfre- 
quently turning night into day. 

Ilis tastes were very simple, though a little 
troublesome, at least to the servant who pre- 
pared his repast. Coffee, boiled rice and milk, 
and a piece of mutton from the loin, were the 
materials that invariably formed his diet. 

The cook, who had an audience with him 
daily, received her instructions in silent awe, 
quite overpowered by his manner; for had he 
been addressing a duchess, he could scarcely 
have spoken with more deference. 

He would couch his request in such terms as 
these: “Owing to dyspepsia afflicting my sys- 
tem, and the possibility of any additional disar- 
rangement of the stomach taking place, conse- 
quences incalculably distressing would arise, so 
much so, indeed, as to increase nervous irritation, 
and prevent me from attending to matters of 
overwhelming importance, if you do not remem- 
ber to cut the mutton in a diagonal rather than 
in a longitudinal form.” 

The cook, a Secotchwoman, had great rever- 
ence for Mr. De Quincey, asa man of genius; 
but after one of these interviews, her patience 
was pretty well exhausted, and she would say, 
“Weel, I never heard the like o’ that ina’ my 
days; the bodie has an awfu’ sicht o’ words. If 
it had been my ain maister that was wanting 
his dinner, he would ha’ ordered a hale tablefw 
wi’ little mair than a waff o’ his haun, and here’s 
all this claver aboot a bit mutton nae bigger 
than a prin. Mr. De Quincey would mak’ a 
gran’ preacher, though I'm thinking a hautle o’ 
the folk wouldna ken what he was driving at.’’ 


EXCITING INCIDENT. 

The mere dexterity and strength of the deed 
which made the scene here described so thrilling 
do not strike us with such admiration—familiar 
as we are, more or less, with the horseman skill 
of our own Western Indians and rancheros—as 
the spirit and gallantry that prompted it. The 
grandeur of the occasion, and the grateful sensi- 
bility of the distinguished witnesses, of course 
make the whole doubly dramatic and impres- 
sive. 





It was at a review, held in Vienna, on the oc- 
casion of the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the military Order of Maria Theresa. 
Not far from thirty thousand cavalry were in 
line. A little child,—a girl,—of not more than 
four years, standing in the front row of specta- 
tors, either from fright or some other cause, 
rushed out into the open field just as a squadron 
of hussars came sweeping around from the main 
body. They had made the detour for the pur- 
pose of saluting the Empress, whose carriage 
was drawn up in that part of the parade-gronnd. 
Down came the living squadron, charging at a 
mad gallop,—down directly upon the child. 
The mother was paralyzed, as were others, for 
there could be no reseue from the line of specta- 
tors. The Empress uttered a cry of horror, for 
the child's destruction seemed inevitable,—and 
such terrible destruction—the tramping to death 
by a thousand iron hoofs. 

Directly under the feet of the horses was the 
little one,—another instant must seal its doom, 
—when a stalwart hussar, who was in the front 
line, without slacking his speed or loosening his 
hold, threw himself over by the side of his 
horse's neck, seized and lifted the child, and 
laced it in safety upon his saddle bow: and this 
he did withont changing his pace, or breaking 
the correct allignment of the squadron. 

Ten thousand voices hailed with rapturous ap- 





plause the gallant deed, and other thousands 
applauded when they knew. Two women there 
were who could only sob forth their gratitude in 
broken accents,—the mother and the Empress. 

And a proud and happy moment must it have 
been for the hussar when his Emperor, taking 
from his own breast the richly enamelled Cross 
of the Order of Maria Theresa, hung it upon the 
breast of his brave and gallant trooper.—New 
York Ledger. 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLD HOME. 

A range of hills clothed all with bare, black trees; 
A wide field blackened by December frost, 
lts eastern limit by a dark stream crossed, 

That now o’erflows, and murmurs, ill at ease 

A low chant, chiming with the wistful breeze; 
Then, farther, dead, dark pines with trunks gray-mossed, 
And wide, wide wastes in the flat distance lost, 

And a sad sky close-bending over these. 
I know, dear friend, ’tis not a pleasant land, 

And yet, my heart is touched to see it so, 
For it hath other phases, fair and grand; 

I’ve seen the summers grace it long ago, 
The sweet years bless it with most lavish hand. 

O sad, old home! thine inmost heart I know. 

Anna BOYNTON AVERILL. 


—_—_——__+or—__—_ 
SPTS. VINI GALLICI. 


In 1860, an expedition was fitted out for the 
protection of the frontier of Texas. Gen. Hous- 
ton, the Governor of the State, being a total 
abstinence man, gave strict orders that no liquor 
should be included in the purchase of medical 
supplies. 


As the surgeon of the regiment, Dr. T., did 
not sympathize with the Governor’s temperance 
principles, he included in the requisition for med- 
ical stores the item, Spts. Vini Gallici, bottles 
twenty-four. The article was furnished along 
with other supplies, and the bill was presented 
to Gen. Houston for his approval. 

Settling his spectacles upon his nose, and put- 
ting his eagle quill behind his ear, the old See 
ernor read the bill through slowly, carefully not- 
ing each item. When he came to the item in 
question, he looked up at the druggist and 
asked,— 

“Mr. B., what is this, Spts. Vini Gallici, bot- 
tles twenty-four?” 

“That, General, 
brandy.” 

“Ah, [thought so. Do you know that I have 
given positive orders that no liquor should be 
furnished for this expedition?” 

“No, General, [ was not aware of it.’’ 

The General rang the bell, and a servant ap- 
peared. 

“Tell Dr. T. I wish to see him immediately.” 

‘Dr. T.,’’ said the General, sternly, as the 
surgeon entered the room, ‘‘What is this Spts. 
Vini Gallici for?” 

“That, Governor, is for snake-bites.”’ 

“Mr. B.,’’ asked the old man, turning to the 
druggist, “is Spts. Vini Gallici good for snake- 
bites?” 

“Yes, sir, it is so considered.” 

“Yes,” replied the Governor, in a slow, meas- 
ured tone, “and there is Dr. T., who would 
cheerfully consent to be bitten by a rattlesnake 
every morning before breakfast, in order to ob- 
tain a drink of this Spts. Vini Gallici.” 

Having thus delivered his opinion, the Gov- 
ernor approved the account. 


is the medical term for 


——————~o>—_—___—_—__ 
THE LONG EVENINGS. 

There are about one hundred and fifty even- 
ings to be disposed of between now and the first 
of May. What are you going to do with them? 
A writer, addressing young men, says: 


There is a world of possibility in the good use 
of them; there is corresponding danger in the 
neglect of them. If you use your evenings well 
for the next seven months, you will be worth 
more to your employer, and find more joy in 
your work, 

Have you a taste for science, and would you 
like to know the reasons why certain things oc- 
cur as they do? If you have an inquiring mind 
in this direction, then give yourself up to the 
study of philosophy. 

Have you a taste for book-keeping or clerking? 





Then give your evenings to penmanship and the 
theory and practice of keeping books. 

Have you a desire to be a speaker? If so, de- 
vote your winter evenings to the study of the | 
art of speech, and you will be surprised at the | 
gain you make. 

Have you a taste for drawing that has never 
been developed, and do you wish to train your 
hand and eye to be equal to skilled workman- 
ship? If so, devote yourself to that branch of 
the art for which you have a taste. 

Whatever you do, you need the skill to write 
a letter in a correct, easy, business-like style, 
and in order to do this, you need to know the 
rules and use of language. 

Now, young men, will you use these winter 
evenings in a way which shall fit you to be bet- 
ter men of business? Yon can easily get two 
hours each evening, or four hundred hours, for 
study, and that is time enough to educate your- 
selves in the rudiments of any science, or in the 
laws of language, or the art of penmanship, or 
the science of book-keeping, or the art of draw- 
ing. 

—_———_+o>—_—__—_——__ 
THE TWELVE O’CLOCK MAN. 

One needs a great deal of Christian philoso- 
phy to bear losses, especially when these are di- 
rectly caused by others’ malice or dishonesty. 
Weak or sensitive minds are too often ruined by 
such calamity. One pathetic instance of this is 
here given. 


Those who frequent the city hall in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., says an exchange, have become familiar 
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with the haggard face of a torn and tattered 
man, who loiters there every day, waiting for 
the great bell in the tower to strike the hour of 
twelve. His presence was first noticed about 
ten years ago. He went every day about eleven, 
walked up to the marble floor of the rotunda and 
waited. His air was that of expectancy. He 
watched the faces of those who entered, but his 
cold, keen gaze seemed never satisfied. When 
the bell tolled twelve, he walked sadly out of 
the building, went down the steps with the moye- 
ment of a feeble man, and shambled away. 

The story of this strange person was for many 
years unknown. He was called the Twelve 
O’clock Man, and was known by no other name, 
By the park fence, or inside the city hall en. 
trance, every day, Sunday included, he watched 
and waited. At five minutes before twelve, he 
grasped the pickets with both hands, and drew 
himself up. Then, swinging his body back so 
that he could catch a glance at the face of- the 
clock, he remained in this position as still and 
rigid as a corpse until the last note of the stroke 
of noon sounded. Then, dropping his hands 
wearily, he moved slowly off, dragging one foot 
after the other. 

In September, 1873, the Twelve O’clock Man 
was missed from his post, and the rumor spread 
that he was dead. An obituary was published 
announcing his death, under the caption of 
“Noon at Last.’’ 

But he was not dead. Hewas found on a bed 
of sickness in a little cabin in Warren Street. 
His sister, who lived with him said that his 
name was Thomas Connor, and that the expec- 
tation to meet a debtor at the city hall at twelve 
o’clock was his hallucination. 


This debtor was a lawyer, who, in the year 
1864, borrrowed nearly two thousand dollars of 
Connor, and promised to meet him and pay it 
the next day at the city hall at twelve o’clock. 
But he never came. 


> 
+o 


HE HUMANE HOUND. 


An old gentleman, fond of hunting, had a fa- 
vorite hound, Primo, which he thought as intel- 
ligentas most men. He was certainly a humane, 
gentlemanly dog. He respected females, even 
if they were female foxes. Naturalists say that 
it is not uncommon for a male hound to respect 
a female fox. 





One day Primo had driven, after a long 
chase, a gray fox into its burrow. The hunters 
began digging the fox out, and Primo assisted. 
He worked himself so far into the burrow as to 
be almost out of sight. Suddenly the hunters 
heard him whine. Then, to their surprise, he 
brought carefully out a little fox, and laid it 
down without harming it. He had discovered 
that the fox was the mother of a family, and he 
refused to hurt her. As an indication of his de- 
termination, and to satisfy the hunters that he 
was right, he brought out the little fox. 

But Primo’s companion, Bobtail, was a miser- 
able cur. While Primo had been digging, Bob- 
tail lazily laid down and looked on. But the 
moment the little fox was laid on the ground, 
he rushed in, snatched it and tore it to pieces. 
His master was tempted to shoot him on the 
spot. 


BRAVE LITTLE YANKEE. 


It happened in 1776 that the garden of a widow, 
which lay between the American and British 
camps, in the neighborhood of New York, was 
frequently robbed at night. Her son, a mere 
boy, and small for his age, having obtained his 
mother’s permission to find out and secure the 
thief, in case he should return, concealed him- 
self with a gun among the weeds. 


A strapping Highlander, belonging to the 
British grenadiers, came, and, having filled a 
large bag, threw it over his shoulder. The boy 
then left his covert, went softly behind him, 
cocked his gun, and called out to the fellow,— 

“You are my prisoner; if you attempt to put 
your bag down, I will shoot you. Go forward 
in the road.’’ 

The boy kept close behind him, threatened 
and was constantly prepared to execute his 
threats. Thus the boy drove him into the 
American camp, where he was secured. When 
the grenadier was at liberty to throw down his 
bag, and saw who had made him prisoner, he 
was extremely mortified, and exclaimed,— 

“A British grenadier made prisoner by such 4 
brat—by such a brat!” : 

The American officers were highly entertained 
with the adventure, made a collection for the 
boy, and gave him several pounds. He returned 
fully satistied for the losses his mother sustained. 
The soldier had side arms, but they were of no 
use, as he could not get rid of the bag. 








BRIGHTLY SAID. 


Mr. Angus Fletcher, the sculptor, once got 
rather the best of itin a sage of left-hand 
compliments with the poet Tennyson. 

A writer in Lippincott’s Monthly repeats 4 
conversation held with Mr. Fletcher. Fletcher 
said he asked Tennyson to read some of his po 
etry to him. , 

“No,” was the reply, “I will do no such thing. 
You only want to take me off with the blue 
stockings about here.”’ 1 

But they got on well together in their after 
talk, and Tennyson, softening a little, said he 
would read him something. ‘Nothing of my 
own, however. I will not give you that tl 


umph. I will read you something from Milton.” 
“Oh, very well,” said Mr. Fletcher, “I consider 
that ,uite as good poetry.” 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion. 


WITCHES. 

Do 1 believe in witches, dear? 
Most certainly I do! 

They haunt this very home of ours— 
Don’t look so frightened, Sue! 

Up stairs, down stairs, everywhere, 
Their presence I can trace, 

They visit, now and then, my room, 
And all my books displace. 








Who turned my table upside down 
To build a palace-car, 

And sent my precious manuscripts, 
Into the corners far? 

Who dropped the scissors in my boot, 
Who hid my cane and hat, 

Who put my glasses, chain and all, 
Beneath the entry mat? 


I'll set atrap for them some day 
And catch them at their tricks, 
And then they'll find—the roguish elves, 
They’re in a pretty fix? 
The old-time witches. Ah, indeed! 
You’ve read the story o’er—_- 
When they were caught, their fate was sealed! 
They played their games no more! 
But there are witches dwelling here 
Who practice well their art! 
And just beguile, with song and smile, 
Their loving papa’s heart. 
Believe in witches? Yes, Ido! 
As I believe in fun,— 
They’re full of that, and bubbling o’er— 
And now my story’s done! 
Mrs. R, N. TURNER, 
——_—_+<~@—————— 
For the Companion. 


HOW WILLIE DRESSED UP THE 
CATS. 

“O dear, I’m awful lonesome to-day, and I 
don’t know what to do wiv myself. My mamma 
ought to stay home, and not leave me wiv 
Bridget. How does she know what mischief I 
might do? I might frow my new ball right at 
the mirror, and break it all to smash.” 

As little Willie finished this speech, a bright 
plan came into his head. 

“'m just doin’ right off to div’ the cat and 
kittens a bath,” he said; “and after they are 
clean, I’ll dress’em up and play school.’ 

Now what do you think this little mischievous 
boy did? He filled the baby’s tub with cold 
water, dragged the old cat and four little kittens 





up from the basement, got soap and towels, and 
gave them all a bath. 

Oh, the poor little things! How they cried 
and miaowed! The kitties looked at the cat, 
and seemed to say, ‘Dear mamma, can’t you 
get us away from this dreadful boy?’ And the 
cat said, ‘No, my poor darlings; my heart is 
breaking, but I can do nothing for you.” 





At last they all stood in a dripping row on the 
Carpet, and Willie began drying them with his 
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mamma’s big rough bathing-towel. Oh, how! 
pitifu) they looked, shivering and crying, and 

wondering what would come next. | 
“Now,” said Willie, “you stay right here till 

I get your dresses and sings." Then he went to 

the baby’s bureau-drawer, and pulled out dresses 

and bibs enough for the five cats. 

“Spect you ought to have your hair combed, 

but I’aven’t dot time; it’s so much bozzer to) 
look after chillens. Come here, old mamma 

Pussy; you must have the bestest dress, and 

baby’s boo sash, right round you waist, so. Oh, 

how nice you look! Now Ill put this fedder 

that tome off mamma’s hat right behind your 

ear, for an ornament. There, now you “re just 

booful!”’ 

When the old cat was dressed, she was cer- 
tainly a sight; but Willie was still more pleased 
when the kittens were all arrayed in the baby’s 
pretty white things, dragging their trains around 
the room like fine ladies at a ball. 











There was a little mouse that had long hada 
habit of coming to the nursery, to look about, 
and nibble the crumbs that the children scat- 
tered. 

Willie and the kitties were very still for a 
minute or two, and Mousy, thinking there was 
nobody around, suddenly stepped through the 
door of her house in the wall, and peeped about 
with her bright eyes. 

Madame Pussy saw the little creature, in an 
instant, and made a sudden dash across the 
room. The four kitties followed, upon a rapid 
run. 

Just at that instant, Willie’s mamma opened 
the door. Willie stood in the middle of the 
room, and stuffed his hands in his pockets. 

The lady could not but laugh at the comical 
sight, but for all that, Master Willie had to go 
to bed early, without his supper, to teach him 
not to meddle again with poor baby’s pretty 
clothes. M. F. B, 





For the Compunion. 


A SURPRISE. 
Patter, patter, drip, drop, rain, rain, rain! 
Is the bare elm budding now, 
When winter is creeping across the plain? 
Here are brown buds on the bough! 


Round and swelling and soft and gray, 
By twos, by threes, by tens. 

Come nearer.—Tu whit! they flit away, 
A flock of little wrens! 


*Twas here they slept through the rainy night, 
With the head tucked under the wing. 
Fly south little birds, in the dawning light, 
And come again in the spring. 
ANNA BOYNTON. 





For the Companion. 
A GLASS BOX. 
This makes a nice case in which to set a little 
vase of flowers, and a bouquet will keep bright 
much longer when thus shut away from the air 
of a room; besides, the odor of flowers sometimes 
causes headache in a warm room. 





For a plain box like this you want six pieces, 
all of one size (five inches square), bottom, top, 
and four sides. You could get it cut at a glazier’s 
for a few pennies. Each piece must match ez- 
actly, and you can never make a glass-cutter 
understand this too well. 

Get some firm narrow ribbon (half an inch 


inch,and fold this, double, over the edge of your 
glass and at one corner, sewing it over and over | 
down the end. | 
Then stretch the ribbon across the edge, fold- | 
ing it over on each side from the middle of the 
ribbon (lengthwise), turn the corner, stretch it 
tightly across, turn again, and so on, up to the 
corner you started from, before taking another 
stitch, | 








Cut off the ribbon (allowing enough to turn 
in), and fasten firmly. Then sew each of the 
other corners neatly. 

Cover allin this way. Then sew them together, | 
at the corners only. It is easier to sew the four | 
pieces (for the sides) together, flat, like this, and 

















then join them by sewing the outer corners to- | 
gether. Then you have the box, except the top 
and bottom. 
Let it stand up as if finished. Lay the fifth 
piece on top, and sew it at the four corners. 
This is the bottom. 
Turn it over, lay on the cover, and sew the 
two back corners only. 
Place a bow at each back corner of the cover, 
and one in the centre in front, and your box is 
ready for your vase of flowers, or for any other 
treasures you may like to keep in it. 
When once you can bind a piece of glass neat- 
ly and firmly, you can make boxes for different 
purposes, of different shapes and sizes, and will 
find it fascinating work. 
By leaving off the bottom, and having a shal- 
low pan of tin, painted green, about the size of 
an ordinary baking pan, say 6 by 10 inches, and 
1 1-2 inches deep, in which to set your bottom- 
less box of glass, you can have a pretty fernery. 
Fill the pan two-thirds full of earth, sprinkled 
with charcoal (to prevent mould), cover with 
mosses, and plant twinberry, hepatica, ferns, 
and other wood treasures, and they will grow 
and brighten your room all winter. 

Aunt Lois. 





For the Companion. 
JOEY. 


A Maltese spaniel, named Joey, was a very 
wary and careful watch-dog. He would not go 
to sleep if any door was left unfastened at night, 
or even the shutters of the garden door were 
open. 

But one rough, windy, cold night in midwinter, 
the family thought him sorely wanting in cour- 
age. 

It was about midnight, when a loud noise, a 
rush and bang, awoke every one in the house. 

A thorough search was made, but nothing 
could be found different from usual, and no 
traces of a robber could be seen. Every door 
and window were fastened. 

Joey utterly refused to help in the search. 
He had jumped into his basket almost directly 
after he was roused, and seemed to think the 
matter was not worth notice. 

He was taken out and put into the garden, but 
he sat down and would not move a step. 

The family laughed and scolded him. 
is a coward.” ‘Joey is lazy.” 
for a watch-dog.”’ 

The next morning, they noticed that the old- 
fashioned tall clock did not strike the hours as 
usual. The cord had broken, letting the weight 
fall. 

This was what had resounded through the 
house, and the dog knew there was no danger 
or trouble, and no reason to move from his com- 
fortable bed. 


“Joey 
‘Joey is no use 





A NONSENSE VERSE. 
An old hen sat on turtle's eggs, 
And she hatched out goslings three; 
Two were turkeys with slender legs, 
And one was a humble bee, 
“Very odd children for such a mother!” 
Said all the heus to one another, 
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“Ma,” said Fred “I should rather be a wild 





wide), and bind each piece of glass in this way. 





Turn in the end of the ribbon a quarter of an 





turkey, and live my life ont on the prairies, than 








be a tame turkey and be killed every year.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A smell quadruped. 
2, A water animal. 
3. A town in New York State. 
4. Denominations, 
5. Obliterate. Troy. 
2. 
To nothing add six and five hundred more, 
*Twill name a poet much famed of yore. 
3. 
WORD DEFINITIONS, 
By prefixing a letter to the word first defined, the 


second word will be found. 


EXAMPLE: 
To let down; a part of aplant. Answer—Lower, flower. 
To change; a part of a harness. 
A household implement; a building. 
To propose; a place where money is kept. 
Later; a part of a house, 
A flower; one who rules, 
A writing; to give pleasure. 
Frequently; to subdue, 
One that eats; an iron. 
A girl’s name; malignant. 
Large; a pattern. 








H. u. D. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





Poor Tom has “got the answer,” 
But incorrectly, quite; 

Now how does Fido manage 
To set his master right? 


5. 
What dose most often is applied, 
As wisdom or as wit, 
That sickens every one beside 
The one who swallows it? 


6. 
HOUR GLASS PUZZLE. 

1, Resembling. 2, To hesitate. 3, Suitable. 
A vowel. 5, An enclosure for swine. 6, Liquid. 
Ponderous. 

The central letters, read downward, signify force 
of motion. 1 LEOPOLD, 


REBUS, 


4, 


ty 
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Seven pictured utensils, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Frank, Ella, Abel, Ben, Horace, Roland, Adel- 
la, Cyrus, Justin, Adam, Alson, Isabel, Stella, Oli- 
ver, Leander, Hope, Allen, Nat, Ansel, Olive, The- 
resa, Sam, Lenora, Asa, Ada, Lewis, Ellen, Sophia, 
Ann, Althea, Bertha, Esther, Kate, Eve, Lena, 
Love, Climena, Ruth, Vesta, Levi, Fred, William. 

2. Now if this traveller wants a drink, 

He'll find it close at hand, I think; 
Beneath his seat is the very thing, 
A still unfailing mineral spring. 

3. All, mall, small. Ell, well, swell. Ill, rill, trill, 
In, pin, spin. One, tone, stone. Ore, tore, store, 
Rap, trap, strap. An,can,scan, Are, tare, stare, 

4. Be not proud; be not silly; be industrious; be 
courteous; be not cross; be not selfish; be prudent; 
be independent. Read from centre outwards, 
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The Susscrivrion Price of the COMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS. —Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paver is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
200K unless this is done. 





The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





ANTICIPATIONS OF AMERICAN INDE- 
PENDENCE, 

Speculations about the independence of the Amer- 
ican colonies were indulged in by English writers 
long before the Declaration of Independence. As 
early as 1684, Sir Thomas Browne, a London physi- 
cian and antiquary, foreshadowed the time. 

“When Ainerica shall cease to send out its treasure, 

But enjoy it at home in American pleasure, 

When the New World shall the Old invade, 

Nor count them their lords, but their fellows in trade.” 

Early in the eighteenth century Bishop Berkeley 
wrote: 

“Westward the course of empire takes its way 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time's noblest offering is its last.’ 

Daniel Webster calls this an “extraordinary proph- 
ecy ...anintuitive glance into futurity . 
of the most striking passages in our language.” 

The biographer of Berkeley, writing in the last 
century, says that “another age will perhaps ac- 
knowledge the old conjunction of the prophetic 
character with that of the poet to have again taken 
place.” Charles Sumner, commenting on this re- 
mark, writes, “The vates of the Romans was poet 
and prophet, and such was Berkeley.” 


» one 





a 
LIVINGSTONE’S BOYHOOD. 
The boyhood and subsequent life of Livingstone, 
the missionary explorer of Africa, illustrates the 
lines: 


“Honor and shame from no condition ris 
Act well thy part, there all the honor lies. 






» 


When David Livingstone was a boy he was obliged 
to be at the mills by six o’clock every morning, and 
he did not leave until eight o’clock in the even- 
ing. It might be well supposed that the little fac- 
tory boy would have been glad to rest during the short 
time that he was not at work. Buta lad with such 
a spirit of determination as Davie possessed was not 
easily to be deterred from pursuing the course which 
he had marked out for himself. 

When he received his first week’s pay, he forth- 
with purchased a Latin grammar with a portion of 
it, and within a very short time joined an evening 
school This school was a very humble one, and it 
was partially supported by the owners of the cotton 
mills for the benetit of those employed by them, the 
dominie who carried it on being thus enabled to give 
instruction at a low rate to his pupils. 

Davie now began to learn in real earnest, continu- 
ing, night after night, to attend the school until ten 
o'clock, and then devoting two hours—sometimes 
more, unless his mother prevented him by taking his 
books away—to the preparation of the following 
day's lessons; and so absorbed was he always in his 
thought that the hard work in which he was regu- 
larly engaged seemed almost to be lost sight of by 
him. 


a ~ — 
BREAKING WINDOWS, 

The poor wild birds often fall victims to their own 
bewilderment .and fright when they incautiously 
venture near the dwellings of men. Birds of the 
partridge and quail family are more liable to the 
window accident here described, from the fact that 
they fly low and seem te fly blindly. 


The Providence Journal says that one morning 
Superintendeut Nourse observed a hole through one 
of the plate-glass windows in Social Hall Block, 
Woonsocket, in the second story. Going into the 
room to ascertain the cause of it, a dead partridge 
was found on the floor six or eight feet from the 
window, The pane of glass is two feet square and 
nine-sixteenths of an inch thick, and a hole was 
broken in it six to eight inches in diameter. No 
stone, stick, or other substance was discovered by 
which the glass might have been broken. If broken 
by the bird in its passage, as is supposed, it demon- 
strates the rapidity and momentum of its flight. 

The Scranton (Penn.) Republican relates a some- 
what similar story: “While Mra. Theodore G. 
Wolf, of this city, and her sister, Mrs. Primrose, of 
Stroudsburg, with their children, were seated at the 
parlor window, they were startled by a crash of 
glass, followed by a fluttering of wings and the 
struggle of a bird upon the floor. A shot had been 
heard a few minutes previous, and the visitor was a 
wounded pheasant that had dashed itself against the 








window pane. So great was the force with which it 
struck against it, that it took out in fragments a 
large pane 14.16 inches as clear as if it had been 
done by a diamond. The poor fugitive, bleeding 
from its wounds, fell at the feet of the ladies and, 
as if content to die there, never moved again.” 









ENCOUNTER WITH A “BUFFALO.” 

The drolleries of the fabulous Detroit Police 
Court are not all unmatched in reality. They serve 
to relieve the weariness of the morning trials. For 
instance, as a recent number of the New York 
World has it: 


The motley array of prisoners with damaged noses, 
ragged couts, and uo coats at all, usually huddled, 
like unwashed sheep, before the bar of the Wash- 
ington Place Police Court was varied yesterday 
morning by the appearance of a short, broad-shoul- 
dered man, with shaggy hair and beard, and envel- 
oped in an immense buffalo-skin overcoat. His 
Honor eyed this apparition critically, and, to satisfy 
conscientious scruples and doubts as to jurisdiction 
in the case, asked, “Are you a man?” 

“T am, sir,” said the buffalo, smiling dubiously. 

“Turn round,” said the Court. 

The buffalo slowly revolved, 

“Right face!’ thundered His Honor. 

The buffalo obeyed. 

“What are you charged with?” 

“T suppose, sir, that I was a little drunk, sir, if you 
please, sir,” answered the buffalo, sheepishly. 

“That settles it,” said the Court. “It’s a man, 
afterall. I'll forgive you this time for the sake of 
the coat.”’ 

The buffalo smiled gratefully, and went, and so 
the witty judge rebuked the man by complimenting 
the beast. 





a 
RICH SHOEMAKER, 
“Let every cobbler stick to his last,” says the 
proverb. Here isan example of obedience to it— 
with a vengeance: 


Tn the taxables of Brooklyn appears the name of 
a German whose annual payments for taxes exceed 
those of many of the so-called princely merchants 
who live on the heights. He pays taxes yearly upon 
real and personal property assessed at $250,000, but 
worth probably double thatamount. Yet this man 
works hard at the bench every day, and if he spends 
adollar in recreation for his wife and children, he 
thinks it is a big thing. 

He has no help, but works for a few customers, 
doing all their work, and caring nothing about any 
ofthem. If they are displeased with his way of do- 
ing things, he simply says they can take their work 
elsewhere, and he sorely tries their patience by his 
habit of disappointing customers as totime. This 
man collects his own rents, builds two or three new 
houses every year, and from his frugal habits prom- 
ises, if his life is long spared, to be the wealthiest of 
all Brooklynites. His yearly income from real es- 
tate is not less than $15,000 per annum, but he re- 
gards idleness as a sin, and works away every day 
upon boots and shoes as regularly as if his bread and 
butter were in jeopardy. 





“a —— 
KASILY GOT RID OF. 
The “old woman who lived in a shoe” was but 
little more absurd a manager than the woman who 
will undertake to make a savings-bank: of a shoe. 


> 


The Newark Courier tells how a Mr. and Mrs, 
Edwards, from Connecticut, lost their money at the 
United States Hotel while on a visit to the Centen- 
nial. Mrs, Edwards, without informing her hus- 
hand, placed her money, $110, in one of her shoes. 
In the morning, he, in blissful ignorance of the con- 
tents of the shoe, took the pair down stairs to the 
boot-black to polish. A bell-boy, named Henry 
Williams, received the shoes and took them to the 
boot-black. Soon afterward, the dutiful husband 
entered his wife’s room with smiling face, carrying 
her shoes, now neatly polished, in his hand. The 
lady’s exclamation was decidedly spirited. Wil- 
liams and the boot-black were both arrested, but the 
money was not found upon them. 


—— 
A NEW POET. 
It is the Rochester Democrat which exclusively 


enjoys the favors of the poet who writes such lines 
as these: 





He raised his knife and paused! A ghastly glare 
Gleamed from his eyes like moonbeams through a shut- 
er! 


I watched him, moveless, in that fixed, strange stare! 
I shuddered as I saw his lips set there 
Repress the shrieks his startled soul would utter! 
What saw he? Nothing but a woman’s hair— 
*T was in the butter. 
~ — 


A YOUNG LADY inquiring for an Independence 
Bell, for a paper-weight, looked at one with a dis- 
satisfied air, and said, “Show me others. This 
seems to have an imperfection.”” Which was cracked 
the most, the bell or belle? 


WHILE looking at the picture of a maiden being 
carried off by a centaur, a gentleman who had evi- 
dently been puzzling over it for some time, said, 
“Will you be kind enough to tell me where the head 
of that horse is?” 


THEY had a head of cabbage for dinner. Contem- 
plating the steaming vegetable on the table, the lit- 
tle three-year-old observed, “Ma, is that a head of 
cabbage?” “Yes, my dear.” “Where is its mouf, 
then?” 

A YOUNG WOMAN was explaining the various cu- 
riosities of the Philadelphia Exposition to her fa- 
ther, who seemed interested in the specimens of an- 
cient armor, with swords lying below. ‘What are 
them things?” said the old man. “Them are idols,” 
said the well-informed daughter, “and the swords 
is offerin’s.” 

A LITTLE five-year-old girl had been told that it 
was night on the other side of the world when it was 
daylight on this. As a proof that this astronomi- 
eal fact had taken deep root, she exclaimed, upon 
rising the next morning, “Now they are just goin’ to 
bed in China, and the skeeters are beginning to bite 
"em." 

Ir is not uncommon to hear of good-natured cler- 
gymen who accept a half-bushel of beans or a few 
pounds of dried apples as a recompense for perform- 
ing a marriage ceremony; and there are instances 
on record where they have even officiated on credit. 
But the Dominion ministers are made of sterner 
stuff A clergyman at East Boltot., Quebec, recent- 
ly seized a bride as security for the non-payment of 
his fee by the impecunions bridegroom. and the 
husband had to give security for the $125 ere he 
could obtain his spouse, 


Game of Families. Advertised elsewhere by MORRILL & 
GRAVES. Com. 





Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


Try R. S. Clark’s Mount Carmel Silk, 
Just put it to the test, 
For length and strength it equals all, 
And for elasticity th’ best. 
Enclose $1 45 in letter to R. S. Clark, Mt. Carmel, 
Coun., and receive 1 doz. 100 yd. spools, postage free. 





$200 A MONTH. Outfit worth $1, free to agents. 
OD ani Excel. Mtg. Co., 151 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Or FANCY CARDS. All styles, with name. 10 
awd cents, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
LADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIS MAN’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 
9: 
2: 


) post-paid. 


Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
NEA NESS RELIEVED. No medicine. 
free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


‘ 
BIG PA Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O- 
OF, UNIQUE, ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 
av 0 cts.,post-paid. ALERT PRINTING CO., 
West Stockbridge, Mass. 
Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) with 


40 your name on them all for only 10 cts. Writefor 
sample. 5 

















Book 








Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received.Terms liberal.Par- 
ticulars iree. J. Worth & Co.sSt.Louis,Mo. 
60 Different foreign png i Cuba, Turkey, &c., 
25 cts. Circulars free. M. WINEBURGH, 
ae 178 Clinton Street, New York. 
§ ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 
SEN 10c. & 3c stamp for 50 extra fine Cards, with 
yourname onthem. JEWETT & KING, 
Box 436, New Haven, Conn. 

5( FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
ov eties, in splendid Case, for 25 ects. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B.KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
CLARKE’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., 
sox 141, Northampton, Mass. Send 35 cts. for Agent’s 
Sample, &c. 

5( MIXED CARDS with name, 10 cts. and stamp. 

Agent’s outfit, 10 cts. Samples for stamp. 











Address M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
Neatly Printed Cards, 00° 3 alike, for 25c. 
5 50 Bristo!, assorted tints, 20c. Price List for 3c.stamp 
W. H. FURLONG, 7 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
ARDS. Agent’s outfit, 10 cts.and stamp. 30 Plain 
Cards, 10 cts. 50 Extra Mixed, 25 cts. SLLEN- 
VILLE CARD CO., Mellenville, Col. Co., N.Y. 


MIXED CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
all the latest styles, for 25 cts. 50 Bristol, 10 cts. 














Send stamp for samples. Outfit, 25 cts. 
E. D. GILBERT, HiGGanum, Conn. 





~ ™ 

‘) Granite and Plaid Acquaintance Cards, no two alike, 

sent, postage paid, for 0c and 3c stamp. Agents wanted. 
W. H. STONE, 216 Warren Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charming Ever-blooming Roses & House Plants, 
12 Choice varieties for $1; 5 for 50c. Samples 25c. J. 
Greives, Greenbrook & Paterson Nurseries, Paterson, N. J. 
FOREIGN STAGE STAMPS. All post free. 
5V varieties 100 varicties, 50 cts.; 100 very rare, 
$1 50. atalogue, 15 cts. Prospectus, 3 cts. 
STANLEY, GIBBONS & Co., London England, . me 


STAMP | Great reduction in prices of Stamps, and 
$ * Stamp Albums literally given away. Cir- 
culars free, or with 8 used and unused stamps, 3c. 100 va- 
ricties stamps, many rare, 50c. Geo. H. RichMonD, North- 
tield, Vt. 
NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 
CARDS. 

50 Assorted Cards sent for 25cts. You have never seen 
anything like them. S.J. Spear, Medfield, Mass. 21-13tp 
I GEORGID’S PIANO METHOD. 

« by theauthor. 
foundation, 























Published 
Designed to give the pupil a good 
Also, a guide for young teachers; an excel- 
lent self-instructor. No extra primer required. Price 
2. Address the author, Lock Box 21, Lexington, Ky. 
y IDNEY DISEASES, Dropsy and all Diseases of 
the Urinary Organs can be cured by Hunt’s REME- 
pY. Hundreds who have been given up by their physi- 
cians to die, have been speedily cured by the use of 
Hwunt’s REMEDY. 
FIVE very interesting stories, by the 
best authors, TWO beautiful SONGS, 
and TWO INSTRUMENTAL PIECEs; all 
new, of 3 pages each, and words d music complete, 
GEO. W. RICHARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
THE GAME OF FAMILIES, 
Consisting of 48 cards, of 12 families, is the most lively 
game out. Cultivates the mind and memory. Any one 
can play it, but the smartest wins. No evening party is 
complete without it. No agents. Sent, pre-paid, by re- 
turn mail, to any one for the wholesale price, 25 cents. 
MERRILL & GRAVES, Bergen, New York. 


15 cts, 250 Elegant assorted Decaleomanie; Aj] 


50 Splendid Gem Chromos; 
B § 35 Embossed Scrap Book Pictures: for 
LY) 8 Beautiful Mounted Card Chromos; 
Eith iy 1 Lovely Surprise Bouquet. All post 60 ts 
i C + free. Address Henry S. Date, Chicago, Ill. e 
THE FRET WORK DRILL. 
Indispensable with Fret Saws. It 
will make beautiful ornamental work with 
or without a saw ; will drill 75 holes per min- 
ute without danger of splitting, as an awl 
will; every one praises it. Sent by mail on 
receipt of $1. COLMAN SMITH, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 

For either of the fol lowing: a 
SP Cie ee es 
FREE. 


Stamp a rs Flags of all Na- 
CTS. 
HOLIDAY CIFTS! 
OoOVEL 


tions A. W OCKE, 75 Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
. a 
Printing Press. 
ghest Centennial Award. 
Prices, from $5.00 to $150,00 
Does work equal to highest cost presses. 
BENS. o, ee & CO. 
he Cases, Lary 
és } 11 Barclay St 
NEW YOR: 








For 10 cents and stamp we will send 
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—— __ BOSTON, NEW YOR: 
FLORENCE STEEL SKATES. 
The Best and ONLY Cheap Steel Skates Made. 


Beware of worthless imitations, which are only common 
cast and malleable iron skates. Send for Circular. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


(Mention the Companion.) Florence, Mass. 





For a useful and attractive Holiday Present send for | 


to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS: | 


STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. | 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


More Specimens of Improvement. 


| We give in this issue of the ComPANION a few more an- 
tographs. showing improvement in hand-writing from ys- 
ing Gaskell’s Compendium, the new self-instructor 
which has been frequently advertised in these columns 
These young men and boys have acquired their improved 
Style by its use without the assistance of uny one ichat- 
ever. ‘Thousands in all parts of the country have ordered 
. and are learning an elegant style of penmanship at 
home. 

Every young peseon should acquire in youth an elegant 
hand-writing, before incorrect habits are formed. No 
other work published, and no teacher in the Union can 
show such results as we give below, and which come to us 
by the hundreds in letters every week. 

The following are from a Colorado boy, Master A. G, 

Wallihan, whose full address is appended to his lette 
| given herewith. The first was written last September 






| And this after using the Compendium: 


| Master Wallihan’s Letter. 
| Pror. GASKELL: 
| Dear Sir,—! enclose you two samples of my penman- 
ship, one written last September, before practising from 
|the Compendium; the other now. Whatever im- 
provement there is, is due wholly tothe Compendium, 
| which I think is splendid. My age is seventeen. 
Yours very respectfully, A. G. WALLInay, 
Southwater, El Paso Co., Col. 
{Since the above was received, Master W. writes us that 
| he has removed to Fortsville, Rock Co., Wis., which 
| will be his address in the future.) 
All the way from Salt Lake City, Utah, come the follow- 
ing specimens, which also show good improvement, 
Former style: 


UL Dforce. 


Present style: 


Dla Ge 


Mr. Spence says: 
Pror. G. A. GASKELL: : 
Dear Sir,—Your postal card came to hand this morn- 
ing. Enclosed you will find two specimens of my writing 
—before and after usins your Compendium. I have 
found it a great benefit to me, as I can write with much 
more ease than formerly. 
Respectfully yours, 





WILLIAM C. SPENCE, 
Box B, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


These autographs are from Mr. E. C. Bosworth, Leba- 
non, N. H., who is now considered one of the best writers 
in New Hampshire. He has taught penmanship recently 
in Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, with good suc 
He does not state how long before he “saw the Com 
Ditm” the first was written, but we presume it is a fair 
sainple of his writing just before he commenced practic- 
ing from it. 

Old style: 


C6. frovwep 


New style: 


Mr. Bosworth writes as follows: 
Pror. GASKELL: , 

Sir,—As requested, I send _you my name written before 
I ever saw your Compendium, and as I write it now. 

Yours truly, EDWARD C. Bosworth. 

The specimens already given were written by young 
men, those whose age is most favorable to rapid improve- 
ment in hand-writing. Here we have two specimens writ- 
ten by a druggist of Natchez, Miss., mot a young man, 
Considering the fact that his penmanshi vy years of 
practice had become a set style, and therefore more diffi- 
cult to improve,—we think his improvement should be 
very encouraging to those whose faults in hand-writing 
have become so established that they are ready to believ’ 
they cannot be corrected, 






First specimen: 
Last specimen: 


Mr. Dicks’ Letter. 
FRIEND GASKELL: 
Dear Sir.—Your postal card received. I take great 
pleasure in granting your request. The specimens are en- 
cl H. B. Dicks, Natchez, Miss. 


It should be remembered that while it is easy enough to 
reproduce poor writing by common wood-engraving tor 
use in a newspaper, it is impossible to copy exactly the 
smooth and elegant work of a master penman. The above 
specimens do not, therefore, do full justice to the present 
stvle of any of the gentlemen whose autographs we have 
given. 

THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE 
| consists of Four Parts, viz: Copy-Slips, Orna- 
| mental Sheet, Book of Instructions and Case. 
| We send it by mail, post-paid, to any address for One 
' Dean Orif there is an Agent there you can purchase 
| of him. 

Register or send money-order if you reside at any great 
distance. It costs but a few cents additional. 

Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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